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The  action  takes  place  in  a  large  colliery  town  in 
Hungary. 

TIME  :  The  Present. 


WITHIN   FOUR  WALLS 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  :  A  simple  but  homelike  room.  On  the  right 
there  is  a  sofa,  beside  it  an  armchair  covered  with  the 
same  cloth.  On  the  left  a  big,  rather  old-fashioned 
ivriting-desk,  covered  with  a  green  cloth,  which  shows  con- 
siderable wear.  In  front  is  a  little  octagonal  table,  on 
which  is  placed  a  big  flower-vase  with  fresh  floivers  of  a 
yellowish  tint.  Around  the  table  are  three  chairs.  At 
the  back  there  is  a  wide  glazed  door,  which  leads  into  the 
garden.  The  door  is  shut  and  curtained.  Doors  on  the 
right  and  left. 

There  is  a  pleasing  semi-darkness  as  the  curtain  rises. 

Gabor  and  Agnes  are  discovered  sitting  by  the 
octagonal  table.  Gabor  is  twenty -three  years  of  age,  thin 
and  slender.  His  black  hair  hangs  dishevelled  over  his 
high  forehead,  the  grey  eyes  are  shadowed  by  deep  blue 
rings,  and  have  a  constant  nervous  twinkle.  The  whole 
figure  gives  a  sickly  and  tired  impression.  He  wears  a 
grey  coat,  a  soft-collared  shirt,  etc. 

Agnes  is  nineteen  years  of  age.  She  is  fair  and  well  built, 
but  somewhat  smaller  than  Gabor.  Her  movements  are 
active  and  youthful,  although  her  face  is  pale.  She  is 
engaged  on  some  embroidery. 

AGNES  [after  a  pause] . 

....  These  are  all  things  I  can't  believe  in,  though 
there  may  be  some  truth  in  them.  .  .  . 

(ii) 
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GABOB. 

You  see — some  people  grow  old  before  they  are  young. 
...  I  have  a  feeling  as  though  I  had  passed  straight 
from  boyhood  into  old  age. 

AGNES. 

Don't  say  that !  I  know  young  people  talk  like  that 
sometimes — but  it  isn't  true.  No,  Gabor,  you  deceive 
yourself. 

GABOB. 

Maybe,  but  that's  the  way  it  strikes  me.  .  .  . 

AGNES. 

[Throws  her  needlework  on  the  table.]  I  wonder  how 
long  you  will  go  on  worrying  yourself  with  these  ideas  of 
yours.  .  .  . 

GABOB. 

[Gloomily.]  Not  very  long.  ,  .  , 

AGNES. 

I  don't  mean  it  in  that  way — for  I  can't  believe  it 
...  no  ...  you  aren't  ill,  Gabor,  it's  all  imaginary. 

GABOB. 

Is  it?  ...  Well,  it  depends  on  how  far  our  imagi- 
nations carry  us — after  all,  illness  is  a  very  inadequate 
term  for  it.  ...  It's  more  like  a  slow  process  of 
extinction — a  sort  of  imagination  so  vivid  that  we  can- 
not struggle  against  it. 

AGNES. 

Gabor !  please  ...  be  sensible. 

GABOB. 

That's  what  makes  one's  life  unbearable.  To  be 
sensible  ...  to  think  about  the  things  that  are  going  on 
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underneath   each   one's  life.   .  .  .  Agnes,  let's  change 
the  subject — it's  too  painful  for  you. 

AGNES. 
[With  a  sigh.]  It  is.   .   .   . 

[Silence.] 

GABOB. 
What  a  lot  of  gloomy  things  there  are  hereabout. 

AGNES. 

I've  told  you  over  and  over  again  I  cannot  see  these 
imaginary  shadows  which  depress  you. 

GABOK. 

I  know  .  .  .  you  see  nothing  but  sunshine  every- 
where, and  you  forget  that  it  is  this  sunshine  which 
causes  the  shadows  also.  .  .  » 

AGNES. 
You  shouldn't  pry  into  the  dark  side  of  things. 

GABOR. 

I  don't,  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  pry.  I  see  them 
clearer  than  anything  else  .  .  .  yet  I  cannot  account  for 
it.  ...  I  see  them  ...  I  hear  them — they  are  every- 
where around  me,  but  no  human  language  can  translate 
their  meaning  and  significance  into  words.  .  .  .  It  is  a 
world  ...  a  world  of  my  own  .  .  .  yet  I  am  an  exile 
from  it.  ... 

AGNES. 

Gabor,  I'm  afraid  there's  something  wrong  with  you 
still.  ...  I  hope  these  shadows  you  speak  of  are  not 
cast  by  my  sunshine  ?  I  am  anxious,  Gabor.  .  .  . 
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GABOR. 

[Takes  her  hand.]  No  .   .   .  indeed  they  aren't  .  .  . 
there  is  no  shadow  at  all  in  your  sunshine.   .   .   . 
[Short  silence.] 

AGNES. 

How  cold  your  hands  are.  .  .  .  [She  takes  his  left  hand 
and  looks  at  it.]  .  .  .  What  a  splendidly  strong  line  of 
life  you  have  got.  .  .  .  Look  at  mine — see  how  short  it 
is.  ... 

GABOR. 

Can  you  read  what  is  written  in  one's  hand  ? 

AGNES. 

I  can — but  you  don't  believe  me.  ...  I  know  you 
laugh  at  me  .  *  .  although  you  called  me  a  sorceress  the 
other  day. 

GABOR. 

I  believe  it's  written  there,  but  I  don't  believe  anyone 
can  read  it.  ...  It's  a  closed  book  for  the  living.  .  .  . 
One's  whole  being  is  clearly  written  in  a  single  motion — 
but  I  don't  believe  that  anyone  can  read  it.  ... 

AGNES. 

Still,  you  have  a  strong  line  of  life  .  .  .  [She  looks  at 
his  hand  more  closely.]  .  .  .  but  what  is  this?  I  have 
never  seen  it  before.  .  .  . 

GABOR. 
What  do  you  see  .  .  .  ? 

AGNES. 

Look  .  .  .  here  ...  in  the  middle  of  your  line  of 
life  .  .  .  here  .  .  .  there's  something  like  a  star  ...  a  radi- 
ant, glittering  star.  Strange!  I  have  never  seen  it 
before.  .  .  . 
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GABOR. 
I  can't  see  anything.     It's  pure  imagination ! 

AGNES. 
But  look  .  .  .  you  can  see  it  clearly.  .  .  . 

GABOR. 
Oh  ...  I  see  now.  .  .  . 

AGNES. 

Like  a  glittering  star.  ...  I  wonder  what  it  means 
.  .  .  and  here.  ...  Oh  ...  you  will  have  trouble 
.  .  .  a  quarrel.  .  .  . 

GABOR. 

I  wonder  where  you  get  all  this  from  ? 

AGNES. 

It's  all  as  clear  as  noonday  .  .  .  yet  I  can't  say 
exactly  what  it  is.  ...  It's  hidden  .  .  .  something  is 
hidden  here.  ...  I  don't  know  .  .  .  how  strange  it  is 
.  .  .  how  strange.  .  .  . 

[Short  silence.] 

GABOR. 
Who  taught  you  all  these  things  ? 

AGNES. 

An  old  gipsy  woman,  who  used  to  call  twice  a  week 
at  our  house  for  food  and  old  clothes.  .  .  .  She  taught 
me  a  lot  about  it.  .  .  .1  can  tell  fortunes  by  cards  too. 
[She  lets  go  his  hand  and  takes  up  her  work.] 

GABOR. 

But  you  can't  tell  me  the  future,  for  there  is  no  such 
thing. 
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AGNES. 
Isn't  there  ?  .   .   .  I  can  assure  you  there  is. 

GABOB. 
It's  hopeless  trying  to  convince  you  Agnes.  .  .  . 

AGNES. 

I  saw  plainly  that  you  are  a  man  without  hopes  and 
without  an  aim  .  .  .  but  you  can't  deny  the  star  that 
glitters  in  your  palm. 

GABOB. 

[Reflecting.]  .  .  .  Yes.  .  .  .  Perhaps  there  is  a  tiny 
star  ...  a  glittering  atom  .  .  .  perhaps.  .  .  . 

[Enter  Mrs.  Ronaj.] 

[Mrs.  Ronaj  enters  at  the  door  at  back.  She  is  thirty- 
nine,  but  looks  younger.  She  wears  her  raven-black  hair 
over  her  ears  and  parted  in  the  centre  ;  is  tastefully  but 
simply  clothed  in  a  black  dress,  which  displays  her  fine 
slim  figure  ;  her  white,  handsome  face,  with  a  somewhat 
aquiline  nose,  gives  her  a  pleasant  and  quiet  expression. 
Her  movements  are  animated  but  nervous,  her  voice 
tender  and  deep.] 

MBS.  RONAJ. 

It's  a  beautiful  sunny  afternoon  out  of  doors  .  .  . 
and  perfectly  delightful  to  sit  in  the  shade.  Why  don't 
you  come  out,  children  ? 

AGNES. 

Oh,  we've  had  such  a  nice  chat,  Marie.  Of  course 
Gabor  and  I  never  agree  when  we  begin  to  discuss  any- 
thing; and  in  the  end  I  always  have  to  give  in  ... 
always;  it  is  such  a  pity  I  can't  hold  my  own  in  an 
argument, 
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GABOK. 

Besides,  we've  been  sitting  in  the  shade,  mother. 
Haven't  we,  Agnes? 

AGNES. 
And  we  sit  in  it  still. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

I  should  like  you  to  turn  your  face  towards  the  sun 
sometimes,  my  boy.  You  shouldn't  keep  complaining 
of  the  darkness.  How  can  you  expect  to  lead  her  when 
you  can't  see  to  walk  straight  yourself  ? 

GABOB. 

I  can't  help  it,  mother — besides,  there  were  sunny 
thoughts  too. 

AGNES. 

But  they  were  mine — mine  alone. 
MRS.  RONAJ. 

And  the  shadow  came  upon  you  while  he  talked  ?  .  .  . 
I  know  the  way  he  goes  on. 

GABOR. 

[He  throws  his  book  on  the  table.]  Yes,  mother,  a 
shadow  came  upon  us.  .  .  . 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

Yes,  indeed;  it's  those  books  you're  always  reading 
.  .  .  they  are  not  the  books  you  should  read. 

GABOR. 

You  are  quite  right.  I  shouldn't  read  these  badly 
written  books.  There  is  nothing  but  emptiness  in  most 
of  them — the  emptiness  of  thoughts.  I  wonder  why 
people  buy  such  things? 
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MRS.  RONAJ. 

Who  could  bear  life  without  emptiness — at  any  rate 
occasional  emptiness;  Nobody,  I  am  sure. 

GABOR. 
I'm  not  at  all  certain  of  that,  mother. 

AGNES. 

[Rises  and  gives  the  embroidery  upon  which  she  has 
been  employed  to  Mrs.  Ronaj.~\  Look,  are  you  pleased 
with  it  ?  I  think  that's  what  you  wanted,  isn't  it  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

It's  admirable — beautifully  done.  Look,  Gabor — isn't 
it  clever  ? 

GABOR. 

It's  a  very  nice  piece  of  emptiness. 
AGNES. 

You  keep  to  your  books  and  writings,  and  let  me  be 
empty  if  I  please.  I  think  I'll  go  out  now,  Marie. 
There's  going  to  be  a  beautiful  sunset.  [She  goes  out 
through  the  door  at  back  and  down  into  the  garden.  ] 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

Now  you  have  driven  her  away.  Won't  you  go  out 
too? 

GABOR. 
She  is  so  simple  and  sensitive,  so  childish. 

[The  clock  on  the  wall  strikes  five.] 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
It's  five  o'clock.     Mr.  Sass  will  be  here  soon. 

GABOR. 
As  usual.      [He    coughs    violently.]     Oh,  this  cough. 
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This    cough — it    always    reminds    me    of    my    wretched 
state. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

Don't  be  silly.  You  know  quite  well  it's  nothing,  and 
yet  you  worry  me  day  after  day  with  your  imaginary 
ailment.  When  will  you  learn  to  be  sensible  ? 

[Long  pause.] 
GABOR. 

[Somewhat  quietly.]  Mother,  I  want  to  ask  you  some- 
thing. Something  queer,  but  don't  be  embarrassed, 
please.  It's  rather  a  delicate  question,  but  I  wish  to 
ask  you — shall  you — shall  you  marry  him  when  I  am 
dead? 

MRS.    RONAJ. 

Gabor !     [She  puts  her  hand  on  his  mouth.] 

GABOR. 

[Quietly.]  Don't — don't.  I  know  quite  well  it's  awk- 
ward. You  are  my  mother,  and  ought  not  to  be 
questioned ;  but  still  if  I  were  no  more,  if  I  were  gone 
and  were  no  longer  here  to  tie  you  down,  and  you  were 
free — quite  free — would  you  then  ? 

MRS.    RONAJ. 

Gabor !  Gabor !  my  dear,  dear  boy.  How  can  you  be 
so  cruel  to  me  ? — to  your  own  mother  ? 

GABOR. 

Now,  listen.  I  am  your  son,  but  this  gives  me  no 
right  to  interfere  with  your  actions.  I  feel  that  I  am 
in  your  way,  that  I  stand  between  you  two.  My  rights 
ceased  the  moment  I  felt  that  I  parted  you.  Now  what 
I  want  to  say  is  this,  mother.  I  don't  wish  to  be  in 
your  way ;  you  ought  to  consider  me  as  one  already  dead. 
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We  understand  each  other  quite  well,  mother;  you  are 
free,  quite  free,  so  far  as  I'm  concerned.  That's  what 
I  wanted  to  tell  you. 

MRS.    RONAJ. 

I  thank  you  for  speaking  so  plainly,  my  son,  but  I 
forbid  you  to  concern  yourself  with  my  affairs  in  this 
way.  I  won't  have  it. 

GABOR. 

I  knew  what  your  answer  would  be  before  I  spoke,  but 
it  was  my  duty  to  say  what  I  have  said.  Now,  you  may 
act  just  as  you  like. 

MRS.    RONAJ. 

[Anxiously.]  What  a  silly  boy  you  are.  You  condemn 
yourself  to  death,  and  set  me  free  as  though  you  were 
Fate  itself. 

GABOR. 

Yes,  we  ourselves  are  our  own  fate,  and  I  know  I  shall 
soon  cease  to  be.  I  feel  like  a  fruit — ripened  by  the 
warm  rays  of  the  sun — which  is  ripe  now,  ripe  and  ready 
to  drop. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

Gabor,  my  dear  son!  [She  bends  over  him.]  Come, 
come !  Can't  you  feel  that  every  word  of  yours  drives 
us  further  apart  ?  I  am  afraid  to  stand  alone,  and  you 
are  so  cruel  in  your  plain  speaking.  Oh,  how  I  pity  you. 
Tell  me  lies — I'd  rather  have  lies  than  this  sincerity. 
Don't  speak  to  me  like  this.  It  will  kill  me — kill  me. 
[Short  pause.] 

[Sass  enters  unannounced  with  the  Doctor  on  the  right. 
He  is  forty -five  years  of  age,  well  built ;  there  are 
some  grey  patches  already  in  his  dark  hair.  He  wears 
a  frock-coat,  white  waistcoat,  and  necktie;  and  is  a  sym- 
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pathetic  figure.  The  Doctor  is  sixty  years  of  age,  stoutly 
built,  but  short.  He  is  quite  grey  and  his  head  shakes 
when  he  speaks  ;  his  face  is  somewhat  severe,  but  loses  this 
expression  when  speaking,  giving  him  a  rather  humorous 
appearance;  a  typical  example  of  the  average  general 
practitioner.  ] 

SASS. 

[Somewhat  surprised.]  Excuse  me.  We  did  not  mean 
to  interrupt. 

GABOB. 
You  come  in  the  nick  of  time. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
Gabor !  not  a  word — I  forbid  you ! 

GABOR. 

Don't  be  alarmed,  that  will  be  all  right ;  now  we  are 
calmer — both  of  us.  I  wait  for  what  is  past,  and  you 
for  what  is  to  come. 

[They  all  shake  hands  with  each  other.] 

SASS. 

I  know  how  you've  worried  your  mother  with  all  these 
imaginary  ailments  of  yours. 

GABOB. 
Have  I,  mother  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

No,  no.  My  son  will  soon  be  all  right.  I  will  cure 
him  ...  he  will  be  better  soon. 

GABOB. 

I  know  you  would  give  your  life  to  save  mine,  but  it's 
here,  here  in  both  lungs. 
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MRS.  RONAJ. 

[Weeps.}  If  need  be,  I  would  give  up  my  life  for 
yours.  You  must  get  well — I  insist  on  it. 

DOCTOR. 
Well,  Gabor,  how  do  you  feel  this  bright  afternoon  ? 

GABOB. 
As  ready  for  what  may  come  as  on  other  days,  doctor. 

DOCTOR. 

I  wish  you  would  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  me, 
and  follow  my  advice. 

GABOR. 

Don't  take  it  ill  of  me,  doctor,  but  I  think  that  no  such 
advice  should  be  followed.  We  ourselves  can  only  follow 
ourselves.  I  mean  as  a  rule. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

Oh,  he  won't  take  anybody's  advice,  doctor;  I  am  so 
worried  about  him. 

DOCTOR. 

But  he  might  take  a  little  walk  with  me  in  the 
morning. 

GABOB. 

Don't  trouble  about  me.  I  walk  enough  in  the 
avenues  of  my  mind,  and  I  cross  many  paths  which  are 
invisible. 

[Mrs.  Ronaj  and  the  Doctor  exchange  glances.} 

SASS. 
You  can't  go  on  like  this. 

DOCTOR. 
My  dear  boy,  isn't  it  better  to  be  out  of  doors  on  such 
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a  beautiful  morning  as  this  ?  These  four  walls  around 
you  here  leave  you  nothing  to  think  about  but  yourself. 
You  want  a  lot  of  fresh  air  and  sun ;  and  there  is  plenty 
of  both  outside.  [He  goes  to  the  door  at  back.}  Look, 
see  how  many  thousands  of  fresh  flowers  and  blossoms 
there  are  for  the  tired  soul  to  look  at — and  all,  all 
breathe  out  life,  pleasure,  and  joy.  The  mere  sight  of 
them  almost  makes  one  a  poet,  yet  you — you  lock  your- 
self in  between  your  four  walls  and 

GABOR. 
[^swfe.]  They  weary  me. 

DOCTOR. 

How  can  you  say  that  so  light-heartedly  ?  For  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  years  this  endless  metamorphosis, 
this  infinite  blossoming,  has  given  new  force,  new  ideals, 
new  thoughts  to  mankind.  It  is  beautiful,  beautiful.  It 
is  a  beautiful  harmony,  all  this. 

[Mrs.  Eonaj  and  Sass  watch  them  carefully.  ] 
GABOR. 

Where  is  the  harmony  when  such  a  young  life  as  mine 
begins  to  decay  ?  And  as  to  the  beauty,  that  exists  only 
in  flowers,  blossoms,  and  trees.  H'm  .  .  .  some  like  the 
spring  with  its  freshness,  some  the  summer  with  its  hot 
rays,  others  the  autumn  with  its  brown  leaves  and  vines, 
others  the  winter  when  everything  that  grows  stands 
fruitless  and  leafless  and  white.  I  leave  these  things  to 
the  poets,  to  those  who  can  find  pleasure  in  colour, 
perfume,  and  glitter.  To  those  whose  souls  are  satisfied 
by  the  sight  of  a  flower,  a  cloud,  or  a  green  branch.  I 
don't  find  such  things  beautiful.  The  really  great  and 
beautiful,  doctor,  is  to  be  found  somewhere  else.  Within 
four  walls,  and  only  there,  I  verily  believe.  There 
you  will  find  the  spring  with  its  thousand  joys,  the  sun, 
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plenty  of  sun,  hot  summer  days — then  the  autumn  with 
its  sweet  fruits.  [Quicker.]  Then  tempests,  thunder- 
storms, and  the  like.  Deep — deep  in  the  soul's  inner- 
most recesses  there  is  more  to  be  found  than  in  all  that  is 
around  us.  A  home — four  blessed  walls  may  have  many 
beauties — many  beauties.  [He  coughs.] 

DOCTOR. 

I  must  say  you  have  very  quaint  ideas.  I  remember 
[to  all]  once  many  years  ago  we  were  out  together  with 
his  father.  Our  way  led  us  past  the  churchyard.  This 
boy  was  looking  earnestly  at  the  church  door.  Suddenly 
he  turned  to  his  father  and  said,  ' '  Father,  when  I  grow 
up  I  shall  be  a  grave-digger."  We  looked  at  each  other 
in  amazement ;  it  was  such  a  strange  thing  to  hear  a  boy 
talk  like  this.  He  didn't  want  to  be  a  soldier,  or  a 
policeman,  or  a  sailor,  but  a  grave-digger.  We  asked 
the  cause  that  gave  him  these  thoughts,  and  the  boy 
answered  calmly  that  this  was  the  only  way  to  be  sure 
of  living  for  ever,  for  how  could  the  world  go  on  without 
someone  to  bury  the  dead  ?  Now  you  smile  over  these 
things.  [Silence.]  You  are  a  clever  boy,  with  good  abili- 
ties, but  you  don't  use  them  in  the  right  way.  You  have 
no  self-confidence,  no  power  to  solve  your  doubts.  You 
don't  look  at  things  in  the  proper  light.  You  infect 
everything  with  your  own  hypochondriac  ideas  .  .  . 
you've  made  up  your  mind  to  die  in  a  short  time,  though 
a  little  self-confidence  would  save  you,  but  you  haven't 
got  enough  will-power  to  gain  it ;  and  only  you  yourself 
can  get  it,  nobody  else  can  help  you.  You  have 
brooded  and  pondered  a  lot  about  it  until  you  have  over- 
worked your  brain.  You  ought  not  to  forget  the  world 
that  surrounds  us  all ;  why  will  you  choose  another  ?  Why 
can't  you  be  happy  in  this?  You  think  yourself  too 
wise  to  believe  the  things  that  help  us  on  our  way.  Come 
back  to  God.  As  a  doctor  I  advise  you  to  do  this;  it  is 
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the  simplest  ground  on  which  men  like  you  may  hope  to 
find  happiness. 

GABOR. 

There  have  been  too  many  on  this  ground  already,  and 
it  has  been  trodden  down  again  and  again.  Nothing 
more  can  grow  on  this  once  rich  soil,  doctor.  Too  many 
harvests  have  been  reaped  from  it.  It  no  longer  yields 
fruit  nowadays.  It  wants  a  rest — a  long  rest. 

SASS. 

I  wonder  whether  he  will  ever  take  anybody's  advice, 
even  his  own.  He  is  the  most  inconsequent  person  I 
ever  met. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[In  despair.]  My  boy  hasn't  turned  out  as  I  wanted 
him  to  ...  where  is  the  greatness  I  dreamt  of  for 
him? 

GABOR. 

Mother,  mother,  -who  ever  has  done  anything  really  great? 
Besides,  nowadays  they  don't  build,  they  demolish.  You 
know  that  quite  as  well  as  I  do.  The  more  a  man  can 
magnify  a  given  question  the  greater  the  reputation  he 
earns,  but  who  has  ever  touched  the  point  where  the 
truth — the  real  greatness — lies?  We  human  beings 
don't  even  know  where  we  are  ourselves,  and  yet  we  are 
searching  on  behalf  of  others.  What  is  the  good  of 
working  for  others  ?  How  can  the  individual  do  any- 
thing for  others  ?  Is  there  another  world  than  my  own, 
which  is  hidden  in  my  innermost  being,  which  exists 
only  for  me  .  .  .  which  is  the  only  thing  I  can  find  when 
I  am  searching?  Don't  you  feel  that,  all  of  you  ? 

DOCTOR. 
My  dear  boy,  if  I  could  understand  you  .  .  . 
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GABOR. 

The  individual  ...  H'm  .  .  .  [He  goes  up  stage 
and  coughs  again.  Agnes  re-enters  at  back,  and  they 
converse  for  a  moment.] 

DOCTOR. 

It  would  do  him  good  if  he  could  get  some  interesting 
work,  but  no  books — no  brain  work  or  that  sort  of  thing 
at  all. 

AGNES. 

Give  me  your  books  for  a  short  while.  I  will  take  care 
of  them,  and  then  you  may  help  me  sometimes  in  the 
garden;  even  now  you  could  help  me.  I  am  going  to 
wind  some  wool. 

SASS. 

Ha!  ha!  that  will  suit  him.  Come,  my  dear  philo- 
sopher, by  and  by  you  will  be  able  to  knit  your  own 
stockings. 

AGNES. 

I  have  often  tried  to  teach  him,  but  he  is  so  awkward. 

DOCTOR. 

Still  it's  a  good  way  of  passing  the  time.  Well,  go 
and  make  yourself  useful. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
Yes,  go,  like  good  children. 

GABOR. 

[To  Agnes.]  I  hope  you  won't  be  too  severe  a  task- 
mistress. 

AGNES. 

Nonsense.     [They  go  out  on  the  left.] 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
[Quickly.]  Well,  doctor,  what  do  you  think  of  him? 
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SASS. 
Don't  hurry  him  so. 

DOCTOR. 

Well  .   .   .  there  is  something  to  be  done. 
MRS.  RONAJ. 

Don't  speak  in  riddles,  doctor;  is  there  any  danger 
yet,  or  is  there  not  1 

DOCTOR. 

[Hesitating.]  There  is  some  danger — and  besides — I 
must  be  frank  with  you,  perhaps  if  he  didn't  take  such 
a  pessimistic  view  of  things.  If  one  could  only  rid  him 
of  this  silly  fear  of  his,  that  he  is  going  to  die  like  his 
father. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[Gloomily.]  Like  his-  father — good  gracious!  [Aside.] 
There  is  a  shadow  over  us.  ... 

SASS. 

Everybody  has  to  bear  the  fate  that  is  laid  npon  his 
shoulders. 

DOCTOR. 
That's  true. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
We  have  only  to  submit. 

SASS. 

But  sometimes  we  take  much  more  on  our  shoulders 
than  we  need  do,  and  disregard  the  means  of  escape.  I 
mean  to  say  that  one  could  help  the  other. 

DOCTOR. 

Of  course,  if  there  is  a  possibility  of  cure.  We  medical 
men,  for  instance,  try  to  do  our  best. 
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SASS. 

No  doubt.  Everybody  is  more  or  less  doctor  or 
patient,  nurse  or  nursed. 

DOCTOR. 
To  which  class  do  you  belong,  Mr.  Sass  ? 

SASS. 

[With  a  glance  at  Mrs.  Eonaj.~\  I?  Oh,  I  am  a  sick 
man — who  longs  to  be  cured. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

There  are  some  who  don't  believe  in  medicine,  or  in 
any  help  from  outside,  and  these  try  to  cure  themselves. 

SASS. 
Without  success. 

DOCTOR. 

[With  a  smile.]  I  don't  think  the  ailment  to  which 
you  refer  is  one  which  interests  the  medical  profession 
much. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[Somewhat  embarrassed.]  You  are  joking,  doctor. 
[Changing  the  subject.]  Did  you  see  anything  of  the 
new  memorial  ?  They  say  it  will  soon  be  finished. 

SASS. 
Maybe.   .  .  . 

DOCTOR. 

There  has  been  enough  trouble  over  it.  Only  yester- 
day I  had  to  amputate  the  foot  of  one  of  the  workmen 
engaged  on  it,  which  had  been  crushed  by  a  large  stone. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
How  terrible ! 

DOCTOR. 
I  am  sure  it  won't  be  the  last  case. 
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SASS. 

Nothing  worth  doing  can  be  accomplished  without 
some  sacrifice. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
True,  but  if  it's  worth  while  ? 

[Short  silence.] 

DOCTOR. 

Well,  I  must  be  off.  [He  puts  on  his  gloves.]  I  will 
call  again  to-morrow. 

[They  shake  hands,  he  goes  out  on  the  right.] 
[S ass  sits  down ;  silence.] 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
Any  news  ? 

SASS. 

Yes.    Father  was  with  us  this  morning. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
[Sits  down  also.]     Really  ?     And  Aunt  Annie  ? 

SASS. 

I  left  him  alone  with  mother.  I  only  spoke  a  few 
words  to  him. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

A  few  words?  Only  a  few  words  after  such  a  long 
time — after  three  years  ?  Poor  Aunt  Annie,  how  I  pity 
her. 

SASS. 

[Silently.]  Yes.  She  is  unhappy,  like  you.  Has  a 
thousand  thoughts  for  the  past,  like  you,  and  an  ailing 
son,  like  you.  .  .  . 
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MRS.  RONAJ. 

Sass,  how  often  have  I  forbidden  you  to  speak  to  me 
like  this  ?  Now  be  sensible,  you  know  quite  well  it  wearies 
me. 

SASS. 

I  will  obey  then,  but  not  for  long — I  cannot. 
MRS.  RONAJ. 

You  haven't  the  slightest  idea  what  a  difficult  problem 
I  have  to  solve.  Don't  weaken  me  ;  don't  make  it  harder 
for  me.  Bear  in  mind  that  I  have  to  save  my  son,  and  your 
words  confuse  me.  It's  a  heavy  task — a  very  heavy 
task,  Sass.  I  need  all  my  strength. 

SASS. 

Is  it  your  desire  that  I  should  leave  you  ?  Or  may  I — 
could  I  help  in  any  way  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[Rises.]  Help — help  .  .  .  but  how?  No,  no!  nobody 
can  help  me,  I  must  do  what  I  have  to  do  alone. 

SASS. 
But  how  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

How !  I  have  asked  myself  the  same  question  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  cannot  find  an  answer.  The  doctor 
always  tells  me  the  same  thing.  "  Perhaps,  perhaps  not ; " 
perhaps  .  .  .  he'll  drive  me  quite  mad  some  day.  I 
couldn't  sleep,  I  couldn't  think,  couldn't  do  anything. 
Nights  and  days  and  weeks  passed  by  without  the  slight- 
est difference.  I  couldn't  find  rest,  could  not !  [Slowly.  ] 
No  .  .  .  something  weighed  on  my  mind  .  .  .  some- 
thing terrible ;  but  this  is  the  only  possible  way  to  get 
out  of  it.  [With  emphasis.]  He  thinks  he  is  certain  to 
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inherit  his  father's  disease — his  grandfather's — it  runs 
in  the  family,  he  says.  [Moodily.]  Well,  then,  I  must 
go  and  try  my  best.  I  mean  to  save  him,  and  he  will 
recover,  I  am  sure  he  will ! 

SASS. 

[Concerned.]  Marie  !  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Will 
you  fight  against  fate  ?  against  God  ?  Will  you 
struggle  against  the  forces  of  nature  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[Sternly.]  Yes,  I  am  going  to  fight  against  fate, 
against  God,  against  all  that  seeks  to  take  him  from 
me.  I  will  sacrifice  everything  for  his  sake,  for  the  sake 
of  my  son,  who  is  fate,  God,  and  everything  to  me. 

SASS. 

Take  care,  Marie,  you  don't  know  what  you  are  going 
to  do.  Don't  destroy  his  belief  in  you,  it  will  cost  you 
more  than  you  dream  of.  Don't  spoil  his  four  walls  for 
him. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

I  know  what  I  am  about.  If  need  be  I  will  falsify  the 
past.  I  will  blacken  my  own  soul ;  I  will  lose  my  honour 
in  his  eyes,  but  it  can't  be  helped.  He  must  live,  he 
must  be  saved — you  admit  yourself  one  has  to  sacrifice 
something  to  gain  the  other. 

SASS. 

[Moved.]  You  are  stronger  than  I  had  thought.  But 
I  fear  you  won't  be  strong  enough. 

[Darkness  sets  in.  Gabor  and  Agnes  re-enter  from  the 
left.] 

GABOR. 

Has  the  doctor  gone  ?  I  shall  be  able  to  knit  my  own 
stockings  soon.  Shan't  I,  Agnes  ? 
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AGNES. 

What  a  stupid  boy  lie  is.  [To  Mrs.  Ronaj.~\  Fancy,  he 
tangled  the  wool  I  gave  him — he  has  such  awkward 
fingers. 

GABOR. 

Don't  be  cross,  please,  it  wasn't  my  fault,  child. 

AGNES. 

Child,  indeed !  Let  me  tell  you  I'm  every  bit  as  much 
grown-up  as  you  are. 

MRS.  EONAJ. 

Don't  wrangle,  children.  Make  haste,  Agnes,  bring 
in  the  lamp.  [Exit  Agnes.] 

SASS. 

Well,  I  must  be  off.  If  you  could  send  Agnes  over 
to  mother  for  an  hour  or  so  she  would  be  glad. 

GABOR. 

Aunt  Annie  never  comes  here  for  supper  now.  I 
mustn't  forget  to  scold  her  when  next  I  see  her. 

[Mrs.  Eonaj  and  Sass  stand  smiling.] 

[They  shake  hands,  as  Agnes  reappears  from  the  left  with 
the  lighted  lamp,  which  she  puts  down  on  tlie  writing-desk.] 

SASS. 

I  will  see  you  again  soon  then,  Agnes.  My  mother  will 
expect  you.  [He  takes  his  hat  and  stick  and  goes  out  on 
the  right.] 

AGNES. 

May  I  go?   [Gabor  sits  down  at  the  writing-desk.] 

MRS.  EONAJ. 
You  may,  but  be  back  by  supper  time. 
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AGNES. 
I  will.  Have  you  any  message  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
Say  I'll  go  and  see  her  to-morrow. 

[She  goes  up  stage  and  draws  the  curtains.] 
[Agnes  takes  a  shawl  and  goes  out  on  the  right.] 
[Mrs.  Eonaj  goes  to  Gabor,  who  buries  his  face  in  his 
hands.] 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

Well,  my  dear,  what  is  the  matter  now  1 

GABOR. 
Oh,  mother,  I  am  so  sick — sick  of  everything. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

And  what  about  your  writing,  your  work?  You 
surely  don't  mean  that  it's  impossible  ? 

GrABOR. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  I  no  longer  see  any  truth  in  it. 
I  have  felt  so  sick  at  heart  lately,  there  must  be 
something  false,  something  untrue  in  it.  I  might  com- 
mit myself  to  a  lie,  and  it  worries  me  so  much — so  much 
— I  cannot  find  it — cannot!  [He  coughs.] 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

Put  the  work  aside  for  a  short  while,  and  then — and 
then  you  will  find  it. 

GABOR. 

Never !     You  understand,  mother — never. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

No,  no,  no.  A  short  time  ago  you  spoke  quite  dif- 
ferently about  it.  It  cannot  be,  no,  it  cannot.  You 
wanted  to  be  a  great  man — you  wanted  .... 

E 
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GABOR. 
You  made  me  think  so. 

MBS.  RONAJ. 

[Thoughtfully.]  You  have  such  a  peculiar  way  of  talk- 
ing. You  found  it — you  know  you  did — after  much 
study  and  work,  and  now  you  say  that  it  is — it  is  ... 

GABOR. 
A  lie.     Yes,  that's  what  I  said. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

You  are  wrong,  altogether  wrong.  A  boy  who  is  as 
clever  as  you  are,  so  full  of  knowledge,  with  ability 
enough  to  do  anything  .  .  .  • 

GABOR. 

You  have  told  me  that  over  and  over  again.  No,  I 
am  not  what  you  would  like  to  see  me.  I  have  no 
ability  to  turn  out  anything  great.  I  have  no  powers 
at  all.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  how  I  came  to  begin 
it.  You  see  too  much  in  me,  mother,  too  much  .  .  . 
and  I,  I  believed  you  up  till  now.  But  now  I  have  found 
out  that  you  are  wrong. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
I  don't  understand  you. 

GABOR. 

I  will  explain.  But  don't  be  cross.  You  promise  me 
that,  won't  you  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

I  will ;  but  is  it  so — so  bad  ? 

GABOR. 

It  has  been  on  my  mind  for  a  long  time.  I  daresay 
it  is  the  only  truth  I  have  come  upon  in  all  my  musings. 
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MRS.  RONAJ. 
Well,  then.   .  .  . 

GABOR. 

[With  resignation.']  The  mothers  stand  in  their  sons 
light. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[In  despair.^  You  say  that!  and  to  me!   .   .   . 

GABOR. 

To  you  and  all  the  others.  Don't  be  offended,  you 
know  well  that  I  tell  you  everything,  all  my  thoughts 
and  feelings  and  longings.  You  must  take  the  good  and 
the  bad  together,  and  make  the  best  of  it  ...  every- 
thing was  unusual  till  now. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
[Weeping.]  It  came  so  suddenly — so  suddenly. 

GABOR. 
Are  you  offended? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

No,  no,  I  am  not.  But  I  wonder  how  you  have  come 
to  this  conclusion.  My  son,  my  own  dear  boy,  wasn't  it 
I  who  understood  you  first,  who  taught  you  the  lan- 
guage you  speak  ?  Handed  on  to  you  your  father's  ideas, 
which  he  had  left  unfinished  ?  Didn't  I  direct  your 
mind  to  the  things  you  are  interested  in,  didn't  I  bring 
you  up  and  lead  you  to  the  gate  of  knowledge,  where  the 
road  begins,  till  you  could  walk  by  yourself  unaided  ? 
I,  your  mother,  whom  you  now  despise  1 

GABOR. 
That's  just  whore  you  made  the  mistake.  You  did,  you  did 
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do  all  this  for  my  sake.  You  stood  at  my  side, till  the  journey 
began,  but  were  you  sure  that  I  should  reach  the  goal?  That 
I  should  be  strong  enough,  and  resolute  enough  to  begin 
the  race  and  reach  the  goal  you  were  looking  forward  to 
— your  aim,  your  sacred  aim,  which  you  spoke  about 
for  years  and  years.  You  saw  in  me  only  the  fighter  who 
was  to  lay  hold  on  everything  you  wanted,  only  the 
means  to  reach  your  goal  through  me.  You  brought  me 
up  for  your  own  sake,  and  not  for  mine,  and  you  have 
forgotten  me.  My  individuality,  my  personality,  my 
own  self,  and  now  I  am  here  to  fight  for  your  aims,  and 
can't  find  my  own  path,  the  path  on  which  I  ought  to 
go.  You  see — our  great  love  for  each  other  has  done 
it.  You  brought  me  up  for  greater  things  than  I  could 
possibly  undertake. 

MRS.  EONAJ. 

Gabor !  My  dear  boy,  how  harsh  you  are,  how  cruel ! 
Weren't  our  ways  always  the  same  1  All  our  aims 
mutual,  all  our  wishes,  thoughts,  and  wills,  weren't  they 
identical  1  Isn't  the  same  roof  above  us  ? 

GABOR. 
[With  resignation.]  Perhaps,  perhaps. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

And  I  still  believe  in  your  greatness  and  your  mission. 
Not  because  you  are  my  son,  you  may  rebuke  me  for 
that.  Is  there  any  other  son  who  would  talk  to  his  mother 
as  you  have  done.  No,  no,  such  things  only  happen 
onoe  in  an  age  .  .  .  even  here  you  show  your  originality, 
my  dear  boy. 

GABOR. 

I  wish  I  could  believe  you,  mother.  Greatness,  what 
is  greatness  ?  All  is  vanity.  We  are  like  grains  of  sand 
on  the  seashore,  on  which  the  sun  throws  its  golden  rays. 
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Some  grains  reflect  these  rays  they  get  from  the  sun  and 
glitter,  but  if  you  stoop  to  examine  them  closely,  you 
will  find  that  they  are  as  grey  as  the  rest.  There  is  no 
difference  between  them. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[Eagerly.]  And  wouldn't  you  like  to  be  one  of  those 
glittering  grains  ? 

[Short   silence.] 

You  can't  answer  me.     Oh,  I  understand  quite  well 
how  you  feel.     I  can  see  the  fire  burning  in  your  inner- 
most soul,  but  don't  forget  that  it  will  blaze  up  into 
something  one  day  .   .   .  and  that  day  is  not  far  off. 
[She  sits  down  beside  him  on  the  footstool.] 

,\ou  work  too  much — you  read  too  much. 

GABOR. 
And  want  to  do  too  much. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
Nonsense. 

[Short  pause] 

GABOR. 

Now  I  feel  better,  because  you  understand  me.  Tell 
me,  mother,  am  I  not  right  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[Moved.]  Can  you  forgive  me  for  all  that?  For  all 
that  injury,  my  dear  boy  ? 

GABOR. 

Listen  to  me.  It  isn't  your  fault,  it  is  the  fault  of 
all — all  the  mothers.  You  have  acted  like  all  the  rest, 
you  wanted  to  do  everything  for  me.  You  didn't  know 
what  a  great  sin  that  is,  neither  do  the  others.  All,  all 
want  to  do  their  best  for  their  children,  and  achieve  the 
worst. 
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MRS.  KONAJ. 

[Doubtfully.]  It  may  be  so  ...  but  mothers  will 
never  believe  it. 

GABOR. 

[Shaken.]  Never?     And  you?     Won't  you? 

MRS.  KONAJ. 
As  long  as  I  am  your  mother  I  will  believe  you. 

GABOR. 

You  are  courageous  to  say  so.  Whether  you  believe 
it  truly  .  .  . 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

Truly  or  not,  that  isn't  the  question.  But  [her  hand 
on  her  breast]  there  is  something  here  that  is  not  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

[Silence:  she  rises.] 

Once  more.  [With  deep  feeling.]  And  the  four  walls, 
the  four  blessed  walls  around  us,  of  which  you  spoke  just 
now  ? 

GABOR. 

[With  an  inward  struggle.]  Mother,  you  misunder- 
stand me.  It  pains  me  to  speak  candidly,  but  I  must  do 
it.  Nobody  can  help  me  to  bear  what  is  to  come.  I 
wanted  to  reach  the  highest.  .  .  . 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
The  walls !  the  walls !     What  about  the  walls  ? 

GABOR. 
[Quietly.]  These  are  your  four  walls,  mother.   .   .   . 

[Mrs.   Eonaj  stands  motionless  staring  at  him.] 
CURTAIN. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  :  The  same  room.  There  is  an  empty  medicine 
bottle,  a  spoon,  and  a  box  on  the  octagon  table,  instead  of 
the  floiver-pot.  There  are  many  books  and  papers  on 
the  writing-desk.  Otherwise  everything  is  the  same  as 
in  the  first  act.  It  is  a  bright  afternoon.  The  door  at 
the  back  of  the  stage  stands  open. 

Agnes  is  discovered  as  the  curtain  rises.  She  is 
busily  engaged  at  the  writing-desk.  She  turns  the  pages 
of  a  manuscript  and  reads  for  a  short  whik,  then  she  casts  a 
glance  through  the  door  into  the  garden.  She  comes  for- 
ward and  goes  to  the  door. 

AGNES. 

[Speaking  off.]  What!  back  already?  Do  come  in 
here  through  the  garden.  [Gabor  appears.]  How  dusty 
you  are ! 

GABOR. 

IVe  been  walking  about  the  mines.  But  what  have  you 
got  there  in  your  hand  ? 

AGNES. 
I  was  a  little  curious,  and  .   .   . 

GABOR. 

That  isn't  the  right  thing  for  you — or  for  anybody. 
[lie  throws  his  soft  felt  hat  on  the  writing-desk.] 

AGNES. 

If  I  were  you  I  would  rather  write  stories,  like  those 
in  the  Christmas  magazines.  How  beautiful  they  are — 
and  then  the  pictures  ! 
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GABOK. 

Yes,  the  pictures.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  I 
did  take  to  that  sort  of  thing.  But,  you  see,  stories  are 
all  fiction,  and  I  don't  think  I  could  .  .  .  there  is  some- 
thing false  in  them. 

AGNES. 
I  don't  mind  that. 

GABOR. 

[At  back.]  You  don't  know  what  you're  saying.  Those 
chrysanthemums  out  in  the  garden  are  really  beautiful. 

AGNES. 
You  like  them  ? 

GABOR. 
You  sweet  child,  of  course  I  like  them. 

AGNES. 

But  only  yesterday  I  heard  you  speak  so  slightingly 
about  flowers. 

GABOR. 

[Puts  his  hands  on  her  shoulders.]  But  these  flowers 
were  grown  by  you. 

AGNES. 
Shall  I  fetch  you  one  ? 

[She  runs  out.] 

GABOR. 
Don't,  don't.  Why,  you've  plucked  the  nicest. 

AGNES. 

[Comes  back.]  There!  [She  pins  the  flower  in  his 
buttonhole.]  Now  you  are  nearer  to  spring  than 
autumn. 
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GABOR. 


[Takes  her  hands.]  Thanks,  many  thanks.  [They  go 
apart.] 

MRS.  EONAJ. 

[Enters  from  the  left.]  So  you've  come  back?  Why, 
how  dusty  you  are.  [She  takes  her  handkerchief  and 
tries  to  dust  his  clothes.] 

GABOR. 
Let  it  be,  mother. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
And  your  boots — good  gracious,  where  have  you  been  ? 

GABOR. 

I've  been  down  there  at  the  memorial.  They  have 
finished  the  woodwork,  but  I  don't  like  it  at  all. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
Why  not  ?     I  thought  the  design  rather  clever. 

GABOR. 

No  doubt  it  is.  You  had  always  a  better  taste  in 
artistic  matters  than  I,  but  why  did  they  place  it  so  that 
nobody  can  see  it  ?  A  memorial  of  that  kind  should  at 
any  rate  be  always  in  sight.  None  of  the  miners  can  see 
it  when  they  pass  by  going  to  work.  It's  hidden  away. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

It  was  done  on  purpose.  You  know  what  a  terrible 
business  it  was.  So  they  decided  to  put  it  where  the 
miners  could  not  see  it  as  they  go  down  to  their  work. 

[Silence.] 

Agnes,  bring  in  the  coffee.  [To  Gabor.]  What! 
another  button  gone,  and  you  never  told  me.  H'm! 
Agnes,  bring  my  workbox.  Oh,  here  it  is.  [She  opens 
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the  box  on  the  octagon  table,  takes  out  a  needle,  button, 
etc.]  Now  come  here.  I  wonder  when  you  will  change. 
[Agnes  goes  out  on  the  left.] 

GABOR. 
I  think  never,  mother. 

[She  sews  a  button  on  his  coat  as  they  talk.  ] 

MRS.  EONAJ. 
What  a  nice  flower  you  have  there. 

GABOR. 
Agnes  gave  it  me. 

[Short  silence.] 

MRS.  KONAJ. 
You  need  some  new  clothes — I  must  see  about  it. 

GABOR. 

Please  don't  trouble.  These  do  very  well  for  me. 
Besides,  I  have  plenty  of  others.  You'd  better  buy 
some  for  yourself.  These  are  good  enough  for  me.  I 
shan't  wear  them  out  anyhow. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[Huskily.]  The  doctor  told  me  there  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  you.  [She  bites  off  the  thread.]  You  really 
must  try  not  to  be  such  a  hypochondriac. 

GABOR. 

[Kissing  his  coat.]  What  a  swell  I  am  to  be  sure, 
mother.  A  nice  flower  in  my  coat,  all  my  buttons  in 
place. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

You  silly  boy ! 
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GABOR. 

Yes,  mother,  you  are  right ;  I  am  a  silly  boy,  with  an 
evil  fate  hanging  over  me.  [Gloomily. ]  Did  you  read 
that  book  I  gave  you  a  few  weeks  ago  carefully  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[Surprised.]  I  did.  But  you  surely  don't  think 
that  such  things  happen  ?  Good  heavens !  it  made  me 
feel  as  though  someone  were  groping  after  the  truth  with 
trembling  fingers,  no,  no,  such  things  are  impossible. 
.Why  do  people  write  such  books  ? 

GABOR. 

Quite  so.  Why  should  they  write  such  books,  when 
we  live  them  ourselves  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
You  surely  don't  think  that  ?     You  don't  believe  it  ? 

GABOR. 
I  do. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
You  are  wrong. 

GABOR. 
I  can  feel  it  here,  in  both  lungs. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
You  put  such  silly  things  between  us. 

[Agnes  comes  back  .with  a  tray,  on  which  are  coffee, 
three  cups,  some  bread  and  butter,  sugar,  etc.  She  clears 
the  octagon  table,  and  puts  a  white  cloth  on  it,  etc.  They 
take  their  places  round  the  table.] 

[Mrs.  Ronaj  is  engaged  in  pouring  out  the  coffee.] 
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AGNES. 
Have  some  bread  and  butter. 

GABOB. 
[Drinks  some  coffee.]  No  thank  you.  [He  rises.] 

AGNES. 

You  always  liked  your  cup  of  coffee  ? 
GABOR. 

[Drinks  a  little  more.]  So — that  is  enough.  That 
put  some  warmth  into  me 

MBS.  RONAJ. 
Aren't  you  well  ?     Will  you  go  to  bed  ? 

AGNES. 
Oh,  do  say,  if  you  are  ill.  [She  rises  too.] 

GABOB. 

Finish  your  coffee,  both  of  you.  I  don't  feel  the  least 
bit  ill. 

[He  goes  up  stage.  Mrs.  Eonaj  and  Agnes  exchange 
glances,  then  Mrs.  Eonaj  takes  the  tray  and  puts  the 
remains  of  the  meal  on  it  and  goes  out  left.  Agnes  takes 
the  cloth  off  the  table.  Silence.] 

GABOR. 
[At  back.]  Five  o'clock  and  an  autumn  afternoon. 

AGNES. 
[Goes  to  him.]  What  did  you  say? 

GABOR. 

Nothing. 

AGNES. 
Are  you  ill? 
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GABOE. 
No,  I  am  perfectly  well. 

AGNES. 
You  are  playing  with  us  both. 

GABOB. 
What  do  you  mean  1 

AGNES. 
Oh,  you  understand  perfectly. 

GABOR. 
Don't  you  think  that  I  am  a  coward  ? 

AGNES. 
No! 

GABOB. 

I  am  always  talking  about  myself,  and  I  must  always 
appear  a  coward. 

AGNES. 

Nobody  thinks  that,  oh,  no. 
GABOB. 

But  I  know  that  I  am  one.  Other  people  die  without 
making  so  much  fuss  about  it. 

AGNES. 
Oh,  so  that  is  what's  on  your  mind  ? 

GABOB. 

Do  you  know,  Agnes,  why  I  am  such  a  coward — why 
I  am  afraid  to  die  ?  It's  because  I  shall  leave  such  a  lot 
behind  me,  such  a  lot  ...  such  a  lot.  I  wonder  if 
there  will  be  anything  left  when  I  am  gone  ?  I  think  it 
must  be  only  to  me  that  it  seems  such  a  lot.  Don't  you 
think  so  ] 
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AGNES. 

[Thoughtfully.]  I've  heard  that  old  people  never 
make  a  fuss  about  dying.  Perhaps  it's  because  there  is 
nothing  left  for  them. 

GABOR. 

Oh,  there  is  plenty  left,  but  they  have  finished  their 
game. 

AGNES. 

Do  you  think  life  is  nothing  more  than  a  game?  I 
thought  that  was  only  the  kind  of  thing  people  say  in 
books.  I  never  believed  it. 

GABOR. 

Yes,  life  is  a  game,  at  which  everybody  loses.  But 
young  girls  like  you  will  never  understand  that. 

AGNES. 
What  makes  you  think  so  ? 

GABOR. 

Girls  are  only  the  scent  of  life.  Women  the  fire.  Men 
.  .  .  men  perish  .  .  .  they  burn  themselves  to  death. 
[Laughing.]  I  am  going  to  philosophise  with  you. 

AGNES. 

[Blushing.]  You  have  such  a  quaint  way  of  ...  of 
expressing  yourself.  You  say  that  life  is  a  game,  that 
we  are  toys,  but  it  seems  to  me,  after  all — oh,  it  is  cruel. 

GABOR. 

Quite  right,  that's  exactly  what  we  are.  You  will 
begin  to  realise  it  by  and  by. 

AGNES. 
[With  a  sigh.]     I  suppose  I  shall.     I  feel  more,  you 
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know  more.  It's  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  I  wrote  a 
lot  of  pages  about  that  in  my  diary  ...  a  game  .  .  . 
and  I  thought  it  a  sacrifice. 

GABOR. 

A  sacrifice  ?  You  may  call  it  a  sacrifice  as  well.  You 
never  told  me  that  you  kept  a  diary. 

AGNES. 

No,  I  didn't  think  it  would  interest  you.  But  I  will 
give  it  to  you  one  day  to  read. 

GABOR. 

[Seriously. 1  I  haven't  many  days  to  come,  Agnes. 
Give  it  to  me  now. 

AGNES. 
I  am  afraid. 

GABOR. 

I  will  keep  it  in  the  best  place  as  long  as  I  have  charge 
of  it. 

AGNES. 

[Hesitating.]  Well,  then  ...  I  will,  but  let  me 
have  it  back  soon.  Something  might  happen  I  should 
like  to  put  in. 

[She  opens  one  of  the  drawers,  takes  out  a  small  wooden 
box,  opens  it  with  a  key,  which  is  in  her  pocket.  Darkness 
gradually  sets  in.] 

AGNES. 

Here  it  is.  [She  takes  out  a  small  black  book.]  Read 
it,  but  only  when  you  are  distressed  .  .  .  when  you  feel 
that  you  need  a  good  friend  .  .  .  but  only  then,  don't 
read  it  merely  to  pass  the  time. 

GABOR. 
I  have  no  time  to  pass  .  .  .  and  besides,  I  always  need 
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a  good  friend,  such  a  friend  as  you  are,  Agnes.  [He 
looks  into  the  book.]  What  is  this?  Is  life  worth  liv- 
ing? What  a  question  .  .  .  and  how  many  pages. 

AGNES. 

Please,  please  .  .  .  don't  read  it  now.  Indeed,  you 
shouldn't  read  that  part  at  all. 

GABOK. 

I  will  do  as  you  like.  [He  hides  the  book  in  his  breast.] 
But  I  can't  promise  you  not  to  read  it. 

AGNES. 

Oh  ...  I  am  sorry  I  gave  you  the  book,  it  is  so 
pessimistic. 

GABOR. 

Is  it  ?  I  thought  so.  Well,  Agnes,  we  will  be  good 
friends  together,  and  I  will  read  the  book,  and  if  I 
find  it's  true  .  .  . 

AGNES. 

If  you  find  it's  true  ? 

GABOR. 
Then  I  will  do  what  the  book  says. 

AGNES. 

[Suddenly  and  quickly.]  You  mustn't!  No,  no, 
you  mustn't.  One  only  writes  those  things.  I  don't 
believe  them.  They're  all  fiction. 

GABOR. 

This  is  a  golden  treasure,  Agnes.  There  is  a  lot  in 
it.  It  was  written  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart. 

AGNES. 
But  I  assure  you  .  .  .  it's  all  a  lie  .  .  .  all,  all.  .  .  . 
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GABOE. 

Pshaw !     There  is  truth  in  lies,  as  in  everything  else. 
[Mrs.  Ronaj  returns  with  a  lighted  lamp.} 

AGNES. 

[Embarrassed.]  I  am  going  to  Aunt  Annie's  for  an 
hour  now.  [She  draws  the  curtains  in  rear.] 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
Very  well,  my  dear. 

GABOR. 
Shall  you  be  back  soon  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
She  promised  to  send  me  a  few  books. 

AGNES. 

I  will  fetch  them.  [She  looks  towards  Gabor  and 
goes  out  on  the  right.] 

[Gabor  sits  down  at  the  table.] 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
Are  you  bored  ? 

GABOR. 
How  is  all  this  to  end  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
You  make  things  hard  for  me. 

GABOR. 

Hard  .  .  .  hard  .  .  .  indeed.  [Short  silence.]  I 
wonder  how  you  can  endure  this  life,  you  who  spent  all 
your  young  days  amid  bright,  cheerful  surroundings. 
Where  are  now  your  big  gatherings,  your  many  friends  ? 

[Short  silence.     She  sits  down  beside  him.] 
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GABOK. 

They  are  all  gone  with  father  ...  all.  ...  I  re- 
member quite  well  the  big  drawing-room  with  its  purple 
velvet  chairs,  and  then  your  blue  room  .  .  .  and  the 
hall  with  its  statues.  There  was  a  big  piece  of  black 
coal  under  a  glass  shade,  with  some  golden  lettering  on 
it.  It  was  the  so-called  "  first  piece  "  from  the  mine, 
which  father  discovered.  I  couldn't  read  the  writing  on 
it  then,  I  hadn't  learnt  to  read.  And  then  the  statues 
.  .  .  one  was  a  little  girl  praying.  I  can't  remember 
the  other  one  properly  as  it  stood  too  high,  and  I  was  so 
little  at  the  time.  And  now,  what  is  left  of  them  all 
that  .  .  .  nothing  but  this  old,  worn-out  writing-desk. 

MRS.  KONAJ. 
And  I. 

GABOE. 

And  you.  .  .  .  Do  you  remember  your  Saturdays? 
What  a  host  of  people  used  to  come  to  them.  One  was 
a  peculiar  man,  he  drank  a  great  deal  and  made  long 
speeches;  once  I  saw  him  kissing  a  woman  in  a  corner. 
He  disappeared  suddenly  then,  and  the  woman  too. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

What  a  good  memory  you  have. 
GAB  OR. 

Once  he  fell  asleep  after  dinner.  I  went  up  to  him 
and  began  playing  with  his  watch  chain  ...  he  awoke 
and  looked  at  me  with  his  red  eyes,  and  a  terror  seized 
me  such  as  I  had  never  felt  before  except  once,  and  that 
was  when  there  was  an  explosion  in  the  "  Marie  "  mine. 
You  must  surely  remember  that.  It  killed  sixty  miners. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
Sixty-two,  my  dear. 
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GABOR. 

It  was  the  mine  father  discovered,  and  called  the 
"  Marie  "  mine  after  you,  but  it  does  little  credit  to 
your  name.  There  is  always  something  wrong  with  it, 
either  choke-damp  or  some  other  danger  .  .  .  the 
miners  cross  themselves  three  times  before  they  go  down 
into  it.  But  it  yields  the  best  coal,  and  is  the  richest 
mine  in  the  whole  country.  There  are  treasures  hidden 
in  it  .  .  .  many  treasures. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
[Musingly.]     You  think  it  is  the  best? 

GABOB. 

I  am  sure  of  it.  Nothing  could  deceive  father's  eyes, 
and,  besides,  no  one  knew  more  of  the  earth-crust  than 
he  did.  \ Suddenly.]  Tell  me,  who  was  the  man  who 
frightened  me  and  disappeared  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
Why  does  it  interest  you,  after  such  a  long  time  ? 

GABOK. 
That's  just  the  reason :  it  was  no  secret  then. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

He  was  Aunt  Annie's  husband.  Mr.  Sass's  father. 
People  have  to  bear  each  other's  burdens.  [She  rises.] 

[Gabor  rises  too,  goes  to  the  writing-desk  and  sits  down 
again.  ] 

GABOR. 

Mother,  please  sit  down  here  beside  me.  It's  a  long 
time  since  I  have  been  able  to  talk  to  you  like  this.  It 
is  a  necessity  for  me  to  talk  now. 
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MRS.  RONAJ. 

Just  as  you  like,  my  dear.  [She  caresses  his  face  with 
her  handkerchief,  and  sits  down  beside  him  on  the  foot- 
stool, and  puts  her  hands  in  his  lap.] 

GABOR. 

And  what  became  of  these  people?  I  mean  the  old 
Mr.  Sass? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

I  don't  know  .  .  .  they  are  gone. 
GABOR. 

And  this  all  happened  some  fifteen  years  ago.  It's 
a  long  time.  I  remember  the  time  when  father  died  not 
long  afterwards  ...  all  the  directors  were  there  in  the 
big  room,  and  everywhere  I  saw  stony  faces  staring  at 
me.  Everything  was  so  black,  so  black.  And  then  the 
funeral  with  six  horses,  and  the  sad,  monotonous  song  of 
the  miners.  There  were  plenty  of  flowers,  but  I  think 
they  had  neither  colour  nor  scent.  I  didn't  cry  at  all ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  pleased  me  to  see  all  the  people  in  their 
dark  clothes,  and  then  I  saw  father  no  more.  .  .  .  Some 
people  came  to  us  for  a  few  days,  and  then  we  were  left 
alone,  and  our  house,  which  was  formerly  so  merry, 
became  quiet  and  still. 

[Silence.] 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
Indeed,  it  did  .   .   .  empty,  and  big  and  quiet.   .   .   . 

GABOB. 

You  couldn't  bear  it.  [Silence.']  So  we  came  here, 
and  I  like  this  home  better  than  that  big  and  merry  one, 
where  there  were  so  many  strange  faces  and  where  I  had 
to  search  for  you  for  hours  when  I  wanted  to  see  you. 
At  least,  it  seemed  so  to  me  at  the  time.  I  used  to  wander 
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from  room  to  room,  and  there  were  so  many  of  them. 
You  were  much  nearer  to  me  here,  mother  .  .  .  but 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  me  if  we  had 
stayed  there,  and  for  you  too,  don't  you  think  so  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
I  am  unable  to  judge. 

GABOR. 

[Rises.]  And  now  I  have  arrived  at  the  bitterness  of 
life,  where  there  is  no  hope,  only  certainty.  [Vehe- 
mently.] I  am  a  coward!  a  coward!  Yet  after  all,  is  the 
desire  for  life  cowardliness  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
[She  rises  too.]     You  drive  me  mad. 

GABOR. 

Why  is  it  like  this  ?  I  have  a  reason  for  living  and 
none  for  dying.  My  life  for  the  last  year  has  been  one 
long  dread.  ...  I  am  too  young,  too  young,  and  that 
makes  a  coward  of  me. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[She  rushes  to  back  of  stage,  draws  the  curtains  back, 
looks  out  for  a  moment,  and  comes  back  again.]  I  can- 
not bear  it  any  longer.  I  cannot,  cannot!  [Suddenly.] 
Is  it  possible  that  our  relations  to  each  other  should 
change  ? 

GABOR. 

How  wonderful  you  are.     You  will  never  lose  hope. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

No,  never.  Gabor,  we've  been  not  only  mother  and 
son,  but  good  friends  too.  Note  that  .  .  .  you  must 
note  that  well  .  .  .  mind, 
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GABOR. 

Well,  well,  but  why  insist  on  it  ?  It's  perfectly  natural 
in  our  case. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[Hoarsely.]  Because  I  have  many  things  to  tell  you 
now  that  I  have  never  spoken  about  before. 

GABOR. 
How  strangely  you  speak. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

I  cannot  wait  any  longer,  I  ought  to  have  told  you 
long  ago.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  now;  I  must  let  you 
know  something.  I  didn't  speak  to  you  about  it  before 
because  I  had  hoped  that  you  would  out-grow  these 
gloomy  thoughts  of  yours.  It's  not  going  to  be  a  con- 
fession ...  a  mother  has  nothing  to  confess  to  her  son, 
but  you  ought  to  know  the  truth — you  have  a  right  to 
know  it.  Yesterday  you  accused  me  for  the  first  time, 
perhaps  not  without  foundation.  To-day  will  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life  in  our  home,  at  least  a  new  life 
for  you. 

GABOR. 

[Despairingly.]     Mother  .   .   .  dear  mother ! 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[With  a  trembling  voice.]  Wait!  I  haven't  always 
been  open  with  you.  I  hid  something.  I  was  wrong. 
I  shouldn't  have  done  so.  Now  listen  to  me.  You  are 
not  ill  at  all,  you  couldn't  possibly  inherit  anything  of 
the  kind  from  him  whom  you  believe  to  be  your  father ; 
he  was  not  your  father. 

GABOR. 
[Moved.]     Is  it  possible?     Then,  then  I  am 
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MRS.  KONAJ. 
[Without   moving.]     Now   you    know    all    about   it. 

GABOB. 

[Sternly.]  Why,  all  my  life — as  long  as  I  can  re- 
member— you  always  thought  so  much  about  him.  You 
taught  me  to  be  like  what  he  was,  just,  wise,  and  truth- 
ful .  .  .  you  were  so  faithful  to  his  memory,  and  now 
.  .  .  is  it  possible — is  it  possible  that  all  this  was  a  lie  ? 
No,  no!  I  can't  believe  you.  .  .  .  I  cannot.  [He  sits 
down  and  buries  his  face.  Silence.] 

GABOE. 

[Continuing.]  It's  impossible  .  .  .  it's  impossible. 
You  couldn't  have  brought  me  up  on  a  lie  like  that  .  .  . 
you  simply  couldn't  have  done  it. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

It's  the  truth,  Gabor.  It  cost  me  a  hard  struggle 
before  I  could  bring  myself  to  tell  you  all  this  .  .  .  but 
you  are  no  longer  a  child  now,  you  have  a  right  to  know 
how  things  stand. 

GABOR. 

And  you  tell  me  all  this  without  a  tremor,  without  a 
tear  in  your  eyes  ?  You  fling  it  in  my  face  as  if  it  were 
nothing.  [He  rises.]  Everything  was  a  lie  then!  Every- 
thing around  me,  the  ideals,  the  very  air  .  .  .  and  you 
.  .  .  you !  all  my  longings — my  work — my  life.  How 
was  it  possible  that  I  didn't  notice  anything  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
[As  before.]     You  couldn't.     It  was  all  in  my  hands. 

GABOE. 
Shattered,  shattered,  everything  is  shattered.     How 
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can  I  live  without  the  things  that  make  up  one's  life ! 
To  live,  to  live  with  nothing  behind  me.  Everything 
lost — you,  he  and  I.  ...  What  gave  you  the  strength 
to  bring  me  up  on  such  a  lie  ?  To  link  me  with  a  man 
with  whom  I  have  nothing  in  common,  who  is  no  relation 
to  me  whatever  .  .  .  and  to  teach  me  to  honour  him  as  a 
father  instead  of  as  a  martyr  .  .  .  for  he  was  one.  To 
whom  do  I  belong  ?  To  whom  1  To  whom  1 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
Who  stands  nearer  to  you  than  I  ? 

GABOE. 

[Harshly.  ]  Myself !  I  thought  that  everything  you  told 
me  about  him  was  true  and  real.  I  imagined  his  unfinished 
ideas — his  longings,  his  half-completed  aims — which  you 
gave  me  as  an  inheritance — were  all  true  and  unshakable, 
and  now  ...  it  is  all  nothing — all  a  lie  .  .  .a  miser- 
able lie.  You  built  a  castle  in  the  air,  and  I  thought  it 
was  on  solid  ground.  He  was  the  ground  on  which  we 
built,  and  now  it's  all  over.  All  that  I  held  sacred  was 
here  around  me,  within  these  four  walls ;  and  now  the 
walls  lie  in  ruins  about  me.  There  were  stains  on  them 
before  I  learned  to  honour  them.  Twenty-three  years 
.  .  .  twenty-three  long  years  have  I  been  held  captive  here, 
and  I  have  grown  to  man's  estate  on  a  lie.  [Pause.] 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[Much  moved.]  You  may  despise  me,  but  I  cannot 
return  your  scorn.  So  long  as  you  only  live,  that's 
enough  for  me. 

GABOR. 

[Softly.]     From  one  Calvary  to  another.   .   .  . 

[A  short  silence,  then  he  goes  to  his  mother  and  put* 
both  hands  on  her  shoulders.] 
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I  must  leave  you  after  this.  ...  I  cannot  stay  with 
you  any  longer.  I  must  find  my  idol.  We  have  lost 
ours,  I  must  find  mine  again.  You  are  my  mother,  I 
shall  never  forget  that,  but  my  innermost  being  belongs 
now  only  to  myself.  Everything  is  ended  now  between 
us.  One  would  scarcely  believe  that  a  few  minutes 
could  shatter  a  life's — two  lives' — beliefs,  ideas,  and 
doings.  I  am  grateful,  and  thank  you  for  having  told  me 
the  truth.  Now  I  must  go  away  to  find  my  own  self. 
I  couldn't  stay  here,  where  everything  would  remind 
me  of  what  I  had  lost.  I  must  find  a  new  world  with 
new  ideas.  Here,  these  walls  would  make  a  coward  of 
me  .  .  .  there  [he  points  outside']  is  what  will  make  me 
strong  and  healthy  now  in  return  for  what  I  have  lost 
here. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

And  I  ...  and  I,  Gabor,  don't  you  think  that  I 
have  lost  something  too?  Perhaps  more  than  you  can 
ever  lose  ? 

GABOR. 

You  can't  deny  that  something  has  come  to  an  end 
between  us? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

Is  that  the  way  you  look  at  these  things  ?  I  should 
never  have  thought  you  would  have  considered  it  a  sin. 
You  were  always  so  liberal-minded.  Where  are  your 
ideas  of  freedom  ?  You  cannot  leave  me  .  .  .  it's  im- 
possible. Neither  of  us  could  live  without  the  other, 
you  know  that. 

GABOB. 

Maybe,  but  we  must  part — we  must.  I  must  see 
things  and  life,  as  they  are  in  reality.  We  have  been 
long  enough  under  one  roof.  And,  besides,  you  don't 
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altogether  understand  me.  I  don't  despise  you  for  what 
you  have  done,  but  I  rebel  against  the  circumstances 
which  made  you  bring  me  up  like  this,  and  which  now 
stand  in  my  way.  When  I  am  my  own  man  again,  when 
I  have  found  myself,  then  I  will  come  back  to  you. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

If  you  leave  me  you  won't  come  back  to  me,  and  even 
if  you  do  come  back  you  won't  be  my  son  any  more. 

[Silence.] 

GABOB. 

After  all  this,  you  may  as  well  tell  me  my  father's 
name. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[Thunderstruck.  ]     Gabor ! 

GABOB. 

My  father's  name  !  Who  brought  all  this  upon  us  ? 
Who  was  the  man  who  slew  your  conscience  ?  You  may 
as  well  tell  me.  We  neither  of  us  can  fall  lower  than 
we  are. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[Distressed.]  How  can  I?  How  can  I?  I  ...  I 
don't  know. 

GABOE. 

[Suspiciously.]  You  don't  know?  Perhaps  you  .  .  .? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[Shrieking.']  What  do  you  take  me  for?  My  son 
.  .  .  my  son  accuses  me  of  .  .  .  , 

GABOR. 

[Confused.]  After  all,  everyone  is  free  to  do  as  he 
ljkes  with  himself, 
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[He  goes  to  the  writing-desk  and  takes  some  papers 
from  the  drawers.  ] 

You  may  burn  these  written  lies.  All  .  .  .  all.  [He 
throws  them  away.]  Or  sweep  them  out,  or  do  whatever 
you  like  with  them.  They  all  belong  to  you. 

MRS.  EONAJ. 
Do  you  really  mean  to  leave  me  then  ? 

[Short  silence.  Sass  enters  from  the  right.  They 
shake  hands.  Sass  looks  at  them  surprised.  Gabor  goes 
out  on  the  left.] 

SASS. 

Something  has  happened  between  you  two  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
We'll  talk  about  that  later.     How  is  Aunt  Annie  ? 

SASS. 

[Ptits  down  his  stick,  gloves,  and  hat.]  She  is  not 
very  well,  the  first  autumn  chill  generally  upsets  her. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

No  wonder,  at  her  age.  Have  you  just  come  from  the 
mines  ? 

SASS. 

No,  I  seldom  go  there  on  Sundays.  Have  you  heard 
about  the  new  manager  we  are  going  to  have  here  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
A  new  manager? 

SASS. 

Yes,  a  new  man,  quite  fresh  from  school.  And  it 
seems  likely  that  I  shall  have  to  go  to  the  capital. 
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MRS.  RONAJ. 
To  the  capital  ? 

SASS. 

The  directors  are  going  to  increase  the  works  here, 
they  want  to  enlarge  the  colliery,  and  they  need  new  men 
now.  Besides,  they  want  somebody  in  the  capital  who 
knows  the  place  well,  and  has  sufficient  ability  to  manage 
things. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
So,  of  course,  they  chose  you  1 

SASS. 

Naturally.  Last  year  we  paid  a  dividend  of  nineteen 
per  cent. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
That  is  a  great  deal.     We  couldn't  do  it  in  our  time. 

SASS. 

In  our  time  ?  My  dear  Marie,  this  is  our  time.  [He 
takes  a  seat].  Believe  me,  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  going 
away  after  so  many  years. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
Don't  you  feel  strong  enough  for  your  new  position  ? 

SASS. 

Oh,  it  isn't  that.  But  to  leave  all  these  .  .  .  these 
friendships,  the  old  habits,  and  to  get  accustomed  to  new 
faces. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

Things  will  seem  quite  different  once  you  are  there.  I 
lived  a  good  deal  in  the  capital.  Nothing's  so  easy  as 
for  a  man  in  your  position  to  make  new  acquaintances. 
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And  then  you  will  be  able  to  do  a  lot  for  our  Agnes. 
Perhaps  you  can  get  her  into  the  post  office.  You  are  so 
well  known  there. 

SASS. 
I  will  do  my  best. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

She  is  such  a  good  girl,  and  then  she  is  so  young — only 
nineteen.  Young  enough  to  learn  a  great  deal  yet. 

[Short  silence.] 

SASS. 
I  remember  when  you  were  the  same  age. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
[With  a  sigh.]     That  was  a  hundred  years  ago. 

SASS. 
You  were  the  queen  of  our  little  society  then. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
Oh,  I've  had  my  day. 

SASS. 
No.     It  only  rests  with  you,  Marie,  to  renew  it. 

GABOB. 

[Re-enters  on  the  left.  He  carries  an  overcoat  over 
his  left  arm  and  takes  his  hat  from  the  writing -desk.] 
Pardon  me  for  intruding. 

SASS. 
[Sternly.]     Why  do  you  say  that? 

GABOR. 
I  don't  know.     My  brain  is  full  of  ideas.     I  have 
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thought  of  something  new — something  really  great — I  feel 
I  have  a  great  mission  yet  to  fulfil. 

MRS.  EONAJ. 
[With  joy.}     That's  right,  my  dear  boy. 

GABOR. 

Is  there  anybody  in  the  northern  mines.  ...  I 
mean 

SASS. 
On  Sunday! 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
What  do  you  want  to  go  there  for  ? 

GABOR. 

[To  Sass.]  I  left  some  papers  and  notes  in  your  office. 
I  want  them  now  as  I  wish  to  set  to  work. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
But  on  Sunday  ? 

GABOR. 

You  know  I  don't  care  for  that.  I  work  when  it  suits 
me  best,  and,  besides,  old  Michael  is  always  there,  even 
on  Sundays. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

But  surely  you  aren't  going  to  work  now,  so  late 
in  the  evening. 

GABOR. 

I  want  to  work  while  to-day's  happenings  are  fresh  in 
my  mind — such  things  occur  but  once  in  a  lifetime. 

SASS. 
But  there  is  nobody  in  the  offices. 
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GABOR. 

That  doesn't  matter,  I  shall  be  able  to  find  what  I  am 
looking  for.  [He  puts  on  his  coat.] 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[Whispering  to  Gabor.]  You  don't  mean  to  go  away 
— to  leave  me  ? 

GABOR. 

It  would  be  useless  to  leave  everything  only  to  find 
another  lie.  I  couldn't  possibly  change  now.  I  am  too 
old  for  that — I  remain  what  you  brought  me  up  to  be. 
I  cannot  see  things  as  they  are.  In  spite  of  myself,  I 
see  everything  through  your  eyes — I  cannot  change.  I 
am  too  old. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[With  increasing  joy.]  You  will  stay  then!  Ah,  it 
will  be  beautiful,  you  will  see.  What  will  you  be,  I 
wonder  ? 

GABOR. 

[With  a  shudder.]     An  atom  glittering  in  space. 
[He  goes  out  quickly  on  the  right.] 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

What  a  splendid  boy  I  have  got.  He  is  all  heart.  As 
you  see,  he  is  everything  to  me.  All  the  happiness  and 
beauty  of  life,  and  such  a  future — a  great,  great  future. 
It  wasn't  right  to  let  him  go  out  on  such  a  cold  evening, 
but  I  didn't  want  to  make  him  suspicious.  But,  of 
course,  you  don't  understand  that. 

SASS. 
I  could  see  there  was  something  in  the  air  as  I  came  in. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
[Proudly.]     I  have  done  it- 
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SABS. 
Impossible !     How  did  you  manage  it  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

I  couldn't  help  it.  I  know  it  was  a  sin  against  him 
and  myself  as  well.  I  told  him  he  wasn't  really  the  son 
of  the  man  he  had  always  believed  to  be  his  father. 

SASS. 
So  you've  done  it  at  last — how  I  pity  you  both. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

There  was  no  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  I  am 
sure  this  sacrifice  will  save  him  for  me.  He  will  begin 
life  again. 

SASS. 
It  must  have  been  terrible  for  both  of  you. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
It  was  a  terrible  part  to  have  to  play,  I  can  assure  you. 

SASS. 

It's  absurd — and  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  he  believes 
in  such  an  impossibility;  and  that  you  have  thrown 
away  your  honour,  your  purity,  and  your  truth  ?  It  isn't 
right,  it  isn't  right,  Marie.  What  have  you  done? 
You  ought  to  have  let  things  remain  as  they  were. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

I  intend  that  he  shall  believe  it.  I  am  astonished  at 
you.  .  .  .  I've  explained  things  to  you  over  and  over 
again.  There  was  no  other  possible  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  It  will  do  him  more  good  than  it  has  done  me 
harm. 

SASS. 

But  your  son  .  .  .  before  your  own  son.  .  ,  , 
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MRS.  RONAJ. 
Let  us  talk  about  something  else. 

SASS. 
I  wonder  whether  such  a  thing  ever  happened  before  ? 

\Silence .] 

Did  I  tell  you  yesterday  that  she  died  a  few  weeks 
ago? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
Did  she  ?     So  now  he  is  quite  alone. 

SASS. 

Alone?  Well,  he  has  plenty  of  friends  of  the  same 
sort  as  himself.  My  father  .  .  .  my  unfortunate  father  .  .  . 
a  common  drunkard. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
You'll  see,  he'll  come  back  sooner  or  later. 

SASS. 

Countless  ideas  flit  across  my  brain  each  day.  Marie, 
we  must  speak  to  each  other  seriously.  Yes,  very 
seriously. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

It's  impossible,  Ivan.  I  cannot  accept  your  offer. 
My  son  is  here  .  .  .  my  interests  are  here.  Don't  tor- 
ment me.  How  could  I  begin  a  new  life  ?  The  old  one 
still  fills  the  whole  of  my  heart,  and  I  couldn't  leave  my 
son  for  anything  in  this  world. 

SASS. 

I  was  not  the  lucky  one  to  win  you,  Marie,  but  he 
died,  and  I  still  live  and  stand  before  you.  Do  you  hear, 
Marie,  I  live  here  beside  you,  but  without  you,  and  your 
whole  life  is  now  nothing  but  a  memory  of  past  happiness. 
Are  we  to  rest  content  with  shadows,  or  are  we  living 
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flesh  and  blood,  with  human  desires,  feelings,  and  long- 
ings ?  Marie,  you  ought  not  to  sacrifice  your  whole  life 
to  a  dead  man.  It  is  wrong.  You  have  had  plenty  of 
time  for  consideration.  Devote  your  life  to  the  living 
who  need  it.  Don't  tell  me  that  a  mere  shadow  is  to 
part  us  for  ever  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[Struggling.]     No,  no,  it  is  not  a  shadow. 

SASS. 

It's  absurd  for  people  to  take  burdens  on  their  shoulders, 
only  to  struggle  against  them  afterwards.  Do  you 
really  believe  your  son  will  never  leave  you  1  He 
must  leave  you  sooner  or  later,  he  cannot  resist  the  call 
of  nature.  We  all  have  duties  which  we  must  follow. 
Do  you  think  a  mother  remains  a  mother  to  a  man?  A 
man  grows  with  the  years,  and  if  you  don't  leave  him 
then  he  will  take  his  leave  of  you.  .  .  .  There  are  two 
things  at  war  in  him :  filial  love  for  his  mother  and  the 
desire  of  independence  for  himself.  .  .  .  Only  men  can 
stand  alone,  a  woman  has  first  to  become  a  man,  but 
you  are  not  that  kind  of  woman,  Marie.  .  .  .  You  are 
one  of  those  who  have  to  share  their  lives.  You'll 
never  be  able  to  stand  alone — never ! 

\A  short  silence.  Suddenly  a  distant  explosion  is  heard 
outside,  followed  by  a  second.  Sass  stands  a  moment 
motionless,  then  he  runs  to  the  back  of  the  stage  and  bursts 
open  the  door.  There  is  silence  outside,  and  the  moon 
shines  through  the  doorway  on  to  the  floor.] 

SASS. 

The  "  Marie  "  mine! 

[He  goes  through  the  door  at  back.  A  noise  is  heard, 
which  grows  louder  and  louder.  Mrs.  Ponaj  sinks, 
crushed  and  motionless,  to  the  floor  in  the  moonlight.] 

CURTAIN. 


ACT    III. 

SCENE  :  The  former  residence  of  the  Sass  family. 
The  furniture  is  about  the  same  as  in  Acts  I.  and  II. 
The  writing-desk  has  gone,  and  is  replaced  by  a  so- 
called  "  drawing-room  suite."  On  the  left  there  is  a 
fireplace,  with  a  large  mirror  above  it.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  silks  and  linen  on  the  octagon  table.  Two  doors 
on  the  left  and  one  on  the  right  serve  as  entrances.  Two 
wide  windows  at  the  back  give  light  to  the  room.  In 
the  distance  the  churchyard  is  visible  through  them.  A 
big  fire  burns  in  the  fireplace,  and  throws  a  reddish  light 
on  the  furniture.  It  is  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  late  sunlight  struggles  in  through  the  windows. 

As  the  curtain  rises  Agnes  is  discovered  at  the  octagon 
table  engaged  on  some  embroidery.  Mrs.  Ronaj  sits  by 
the  fireplace  with  her  back  turned  to  the  audience.  She 
holds  a  book  in  her  hand,  but  her  thoughts  seem  to  inter- 
fere with  her  reading,  and  she  gazes  into  the  fire.  Both 
are  dressed  in  black.  Agnes  seems  much  older  than  in 
the  previous  acts,  while  Mrs.  Ronaj  appears  more  vigor- 
ous and  younger  than  before. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[After  a  while.']  How  cold  it  is,  although  the  sun 
shone  all  day  long.  .  .  . 

AGNES. 

[Looks  up.]  It  is  cold  ...  we  shall  have  an  early 
winter  this  year.  .  .  . 

[Silence.] 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
[Without  moving.]     Have  you  still  much  to  do  ? 

(67) 
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AGNES. 
A  few  more  stitches. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[Rises.]  Let  me  see  it  ...  you  have  used  too  much 
red.  You  ought  to  choose  the  colours  before  you 
begin.  .  .  . 

AGNES. 

The  lamp  was  burning  badly  last  night.  ...  It  was 
so  dark. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

You  shouldn't  spoil  your  eyes  with  this  kind  of  work 
.  .  .  can't  you  pass  your  evenings  in  some  other  way  ? 

AGNES. 
[Bored.]     One  must  do  something,  you  know. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

True,  true  .  .  .  now  leave  it  as  it  is  and  go  and  fetch 
the  wreath  I  ordered  this  morning.  They  have  put  it  on 
ice  to  keep  it  fresh. 

AGNES. 

[Rises.]  It's  time.  [She  rises,  and  takes  the  things 
from  the  table  and  puts  them  away.]  Shall  I  fetch  your 
gloves  from  the  cleaners'  as  well  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
No — I  don't  need  them. 

AGNES. 
I'm  afraid  you  must  be  short  of  money  again  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

No,  no — how  can  you  think  that?  [She  goes  to  the 
window  and  looks  out.] 
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AGNES. 

I  know  you've  had  some  worries  lately,  you  can't  deny 
that.  It  will  be  all  changed  soon,  Marie,  when  I  get  the 
promised  situation  here  .  .  .  you  shall  have  no  more 
troubles  then. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
There  is  no  happiness  without  troubles,  my  child. 

AGNES. 
One  has  to  get  experience  to  realise  that. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[Still  at  back  of  stage. ~\  The  worst  of  it  is,  my  child,  that 
happiness  comes  first,  and  it  is  only  after  it  has  gone  one 
gains  experience.  .  .  .  Come  here,  Agnes,  and  look 
there.  .  .  . 

AGNES. 

[At  back  of  stage.]  Look  at  the  light  on  his  grave, 
where  the  sun  strikes  it  ...  it's  beautiful  .  .  .  and 
see,  there  is  a  wreath  on  the  other  grave ;  who  put  that 
there  ?  It's  your  husband's. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
I  was  there  this  morning. 

AGNES. 
And  you  never  said  a  word  to  me.   .   .   . 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
[Quietly.]     I  go  there  alone  on  All  Souls'  Day. 

AGNES. 

[With  a  sigh.]  You  are  right.  [Silence.]  Then 
you  weren't  at  the  unveiling  of  the  memorial  ? 
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MRS.  RONAJ. 

No.  There  were  so  many  people  I  once  knew,  and  I 
didn't  care  to  see  them. 

AGNES. 

I  wonder  that  Mr.  Sass  didn't  come  down  to  see  it 
unveiled.  .  .  . 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

Well,  you  see,  it  is  a  long  journey  from  the  capital, 
and  then,  perhaps  he  is  too  busy. 

AGNES. 

It's  more  than  a  year  since  he  left,  and  he  has  only 
written  twice.  I  even  doubt  whether  I  shall  get  the  post 
he  promised  me. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
Oh,  I'm  sure  you  will. 
[A  gentle  knock  is  heard  at  the  door  on  the  right.] 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

That  was  a  knock.  [She  opens  the  door.]  Come  in, 
please. 

STEPHEN  SASS. 

I  don't  think  I  can  have  made  a  mistake,  al- 
though things  have  changed  here.  [He  enters.  He  is 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  a  tall,  lean  figure,  with  grey  hair, 
which  falls  dishevelled  on  his  forehead.  His  face  is 
wrinkled  and  pale,  his  moustache  yellowy-white  and 
shaggy.  He  is  dressed  in  a  frock-coat  and  grey  trousers, 
which  show  considerable  wear,  a  dazzling  white  collar,  a 
shabby  necktie,  and  cuffs  with  frayed  edges,  which  he  con- 
tinually tries  to  hide.] 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

Take  a  seat,  please  ...  sit  down. 
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S.  SASS. 
[Sits  down.     They  look  at  each  other.]     Thanks. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

I  suppose  you  have  come  to  see  somebody,  but  I  am  not 
wholly  a  stranger  to  you. 

S.  SASS. 

[Looks  at  her.]  No,  we  have  met  before,  I  believe, 
but  I  don't  quite  remember.  .  .  . 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

Don't  you? 

S.  SASS. 

[Rises.]  You  must  be  Mrs.  Ronaj.  ...  I  didn't 
recognise  you  at  first.  The  beautiful  Mrs.  Ronaj. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
[Smiles.]     Quite  right.     [They  shake  hands.] 

S.  SASS. 

I  haven't  seen  you  for  a  long,  long  time.  How  things 
change.  [He  sits  down  wearily.]  Perhaps  you  even 
don't  care  to  see  me  now — but  I  didn't  come  to  visit  you. 
Though  I  can  remember  the  time  when  I  was  a  welcome 
visitor  at  your  house  and  home. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
Oh,  please  don't  say  that ! 

S.  SASS. 
It's  been  very  cold  to-day. 

[Mrs.  Ronaj  makes  a  sign  to  Agnes,  who  goes  out  on  the 
left.] 

Where  are  they  now  1 
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MRS.  RONAJ. 

They  went  to  the  capital  a  year  ago.  Didn't  you 
know  that  ? 

S.  SASS. 

I  heard  something  about  it,  but  it  is  just  a  year  since 
I  saw  them  last. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
And  now  you  are  going  back  to  them,  I  suppose  ? 

S.  SASS. 
No,  I  don't  think* so. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

That's  wrong  of  you.  They  have  been  waiting  for 
you  this  long  time. 

S.  SASS. 

I  can't  go  back  for  good.  Only  pst — just  for  a 
glimpse. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

You  ought  to  stay  with  them.  You  have  left  them 
alone  long  enough. 

S.  SASS. 

What  can  one  do  against  a  thousand  temptations? 
There  is  only  one  thing  to  do :  and  that  is,  to  give  way 
to  them.  [Short  silence.]  What  was  my  home  life? 
Two  people  meet  .  .  .  they  are  blindfolded  and  marry 
before  they  can  understand  each  other,  before  they  can 
exchange  their  ideas,  and  if  they  are  strong  enough, 
they  live  together  in  a  lie  .  .  .  can  that  be  wholesome  ? 
Isn't  it  better  for  them  to  bid  good-bye  to  each  other  as 
I  have  done  than  to  remain  in  each  other's  way  ? 
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MRS.  RONAJ. 

And  could  you — could  you  both  live  your  lives  like 
this  ?  You  were  quite  different  then. 

S.  SASS. 

Then  .  .  .  then  I  was  not  awake.  She  was  thrown  at 
me  and  I  sold  my  freedom,  my  consciousness,  and  my 
own  self.  I  put  my  neck  under  the  yoke.  It  was  an 
infamous  deed.  When  I  got  to  know  you  I  was  already 
deep  in  misery. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
Didn't  you  think  of  your  son  ? 

S.  SASS. 

Sometimes.  I  thought  I  might  meet  him  here  to-day 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  memorial,  but  he  was  wasn't 
there.  I  didn't  see  him,  so  I  came  on  here — in  vain. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[Agitated.]     Wasn't  he  there  1 
S.  SASS. 
No.     [He  rises.]     And  I  kept  sober  for  four  days. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
[Compassionately.]     Is  that  so  very  hard  for  you? 

S.  SASS. 

[Sits  down  again.]  You  can't  understand  that.  No- 
body ever  understood  me.  [Silence.]  I  threw  off  your 
code  of  morals,  your  conventionalities  and  all  your  hypo- 
crisies, and  cut  myself  free  from  all  ties.  I  went  off  with 
a  woman  because  I  liked  her,  and  she  lived  with  me 

because  she  liked  it  ...  and  .   .   .  and  .   .   . 

K 
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MRS.  RONAJ. 

[Continuing.]  She  died,  and  now  you  are  going  back 
to  your  family  ? 

8.  SABS. 
No,  not  exactly  that. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
Why  do  you  want  to  see  them,  then  ? 

S.  SASS. 
To  get  my  rents. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
[Surprised.]     Your  what? 

S.  SASS. 

[Sullenly.]  My  wife  still  manages  my  money 
matters. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
[Petrified.]     Impossible! 

S.  SASS. 
It  may  seem  so  to  you,  but  it's  true  all  the  same. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
What  a  noble  soul  she  must  be. 

S.  SASS. 

That  can't  be  denied — but  we  settled  the  thing  be- 
tween us.  I  didn't  run  away  from  her,  though  the 
world  looked  at  it  in  that  light.  She  saw  that  I  couldn't 
bear  it  any  longer,  that  I  had  to  go,  and  so  she  sent  me 
away  herself,  hoping  that  I  might  one  day  return.  Many 
a  time  since  T  have  put  my  hand  on  the  door-knob,  but 
I  was  afraid  to  go  back  to  her  and  to  live  with  her  again. 
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MRS.  KONAJ. 
Why! 

S.  SASS. 

[Enthusiastically.]  The  magic,  the  charm  of  my  life 
would  be  broken  if  I  ever  went  back. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

Poor  misguided  man,  you  are  on  false  ground.  Your 
life  now  is  a  lie.  You  don't  really  feel  what  you  imagine. 
It  isn't  true  that  there  are  two  worlds,  there  is  only  one, 
and  you  can't  lift  yourself  out  of  it  ? 

[Agnes  returns  with  teay  brandy,  etc.] 

Take  a  cup  of  tea,  it  will  do  you  good  in  this  cold 
weather. 

S.  SASS. 

Thanks.  [He  takes  the  tea,  drinks  a  little,  takes  the. 
brandy  and  pours  some  into  his  cup,  drinks,  pours  some 
more  brandy  into  it  and  drinks. ]  Ah!  .  .  .  thank 
you.  [He  turns  slowly.]  It  is  All  Souls'  Day  to-day. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
So  it  is. 

S.  SASS. 
How  was  it  that  you  moved  into  this  house  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

Your  wife  wished  it  so  that  I  might  be  nearer  to  my 
son. 

S.  SASS. 
To  your  son  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
Didn't  you  know  him? 
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S.  SASS. 

I  remember;  but  he  was  such  a  little  fellow  at  the 
time.  Where  is  he  now? 

MRS.  BONAJ. 

[Points  outside.]     There  ...    a  lie  killed  him  too. 
[Silence.] 

S.  SASS. 
[Thoughtfully.]     If  people  would  follow  my  example. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
It  isn't  everyone  who  is  able  to  climb  downwards. 

AGNES. 
Don't,  Marie. 

S.  SASS. 

What  do  you  say,  miss  1     [He  rises.] 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
Where  are  you  going  now  ? 

S.  SASS. 

I  don't  know  yet.  I  wonder  my  son  didn't  come  down 
here.  Well,  I  must  be  off .  I  am  very  grateful  for  your 
kindness.  Please  forget  that  I  was  ever  here.  [Darkness 
sets  in.] 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

You  must  go  back  to  them. 

[They  shake  hands  without  a  word,  and  he  goes  out  on 
the  right. ] 

AGNES. 

Marie,  is  that  Aunt  Annie's  husband  ?  How  dread- 
ful! 
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MRS.  RONAJ. 
He  is  very  old  now.     He  has  changed  for  the  worse. 

AGNES. 

I've  often  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  these  things 
.  .  .  but  .  .  .  [She  sits  down.] 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

Since  our  dear  boy  died  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  you,  too, 
have  changed,  my  child.  [She  takes  a  seat  beside  her.] 

AGNES. 

[Moved.]  You  think  I  have  changed?  My  features 
too — my  face  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
[Quickly.]     Can't  you  feel  it? 

AGNES. 
We  grow  old — old,  Marie. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
[Anxiously.]     But,  my  dear  child! 

AGNES. 

Yes,  it's  true.  I've  noticed  a  few  grey  hairs  on  your 
head.  I  didn't  like  to  tell  you,  but  I  saw  them  a  long 
time  ago. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[Rises  eagerly  and  goes  to  the  mirror.]  Where? 
Where  ? 

AGNES. 

[With  resignation.]  Come  back,  you  can't  see  them 
now.  It  is  dark.  To-morrow.  .  .  . 
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MRS.  RONAJ. 
[Quietly.]     To-morrow.  .  .  . 

[Silence.] 

AGNES. 
So  life  passes. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[Embraces  her.]  My  poor,  poor  girl,  you  loved  him, 
didn't  you?  [Agnes  nods.  Silence.]  Did  you  ever  speak 
about  it  ? 

AGNES. 

Never — never.  It  was  there  between  us,  around  us, 
but  it  never  came  to  our  lips.  What  will  come  after 
all  this  ? 

[Long  silence.] 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[Somewhat  hoarsely.]  All  that  you  wait  for  is  behind 
you,  and  all  that  will  come  is  past,  but  if  you  change  you 
can  change  everything  around  yourself.  I  am  behind  the 
times — I  can't  change  any  more,  and  I  am  anxious  that 
your  life  shall  not  be  like  what  mine  has  been.  [She 
puts  her  hand  to  her  hair.]  You  recognised  here  some- 
thing that  tells  you  all — all.  When  you  reach  this  point 
then — and  not  till  then — you  will  understand  me,  but 
avoid  it  if  you  can  for  your  own  sake !  There  is  only 
one  piece  of  advice  I  can  give  you  to  guide  you  through 
life ;  don't  take  into  your  heart  anything  that  you  con- 
sider sacred  and  true.  Time  comes  and  changes  these 
things,  and  they  become  as  it  were  a  ruin  .  .  .  nothing 
but  a  ruin.  What  you  feel  to  be  true  and  sacred  to-day 
may  change  to-morrow  into  a  lie  ...  and  yesterday's 
lie  will  become  sacred  and  true  to  you. 
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AGNES. 

[Rises  in  consternation.]  Then  all  this  ...  all  this 
is  nothing  but  .  .  .  ? 

MRS.  EONAJ. 

Live  for  the  present!  Refuse  to  take  any  sorrow  into 
your  heart.  .  .  .  What  is  past  is  past.  Don't  hesitate 
to  go  your  own  way,  otherwise  you  wil]  kill  your  own 
soul.  And  in  that  case  you  must  live  without  what  is  called 
life.  Don't  bury  yourself  within*  four  walls,  don't 
sacrifice  your  present  for  the  past,  it  is  wrong — it  is  the 
greatest  sin  against  ourselves.  Don't  expect  everything 
from  the  future,  for  everything  lies  in  our  present.  It's 
the  present  that  makes  the  future,  the  present  is  the  time 
when  you  can  do  things,  everything  is  in  the  present ; 
you  can  but  hope  for  the  future  and  you  can  but  grieve 
for  the  past.  Shake  both  of  them  off  and  set  yourself 
free  and  keep  only  to  yourself.  Take  good  care  to  make 
past  and  future  an  infinite  present.  It  is  too  late  for  me 
— it  won't  be  too  late  for  you. 

AGNES. 

[Trembling.]  All  this  that  you  bid  me  to  do  is  very 
hard.  [Thoughtfully.]  I  can't  forget  the  lines  he 
wrote  in  my  diary  just  before  he  died.  It  is  so  hard, 
so  hard  to  hear  the  same  thing  from  you  both.  It 
seems  to  tear  me  to  pieces  ...  it  will  .  .  . 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

My  child,  it  is  hard,  I  know  .  .  .  but  it  is  the  past 
and  the  future  that  make  it  hard ;  the  sorrows  of  the  past 
and  the  fears  of  the  future  .  .  .  shake  them  off  and  you 
will  feel  like  one  new-born. 

AGNES. 

I  cannot,  cannot  understand  it.   ... 
[There  is  a  knock  at  the  door  on  the  right.     Mrs.  Ronaj 
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opens  the  door,  disclosing  a  postman  with  a  letter ;   she 
takes  it  and  comes  back.] 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  Agnes 

AGNES. 

For  me?  [She  opens  the  letter  joy fully. ]  Accepted, 
Marie !  I've  been  accepted  .  .  .  look  here.  How  happy 
I  am.  ...  I  knew  it  would  come.  How  comfortably 
we  shall  live  together  now.  I  am  to  get  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  florins  a  year.  Oh,  how  delightful !  You 
shall  stay  at  home  and  keep  house  and  do  the  cooking — 
of  course  we  shan't  have  the  washing  done  at  home 
now.  In  the  afternoons  you  will  sit  here  at  your  ease 
by  the  window  and  knit  stockings  for  us.  Then  we'll 
have  a  charwoman.  Oh,  it  will  be  so  nice  .  .  .  but  you 
are  not  pleased,  what  makes  you  so  sad  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
There's  plenty  of  time  yet  to  think  about  these  things. 

AGNES. 

[Puts  her  hand  to  her  mouth.~\  No,  no!  Let  me 
speak.  Look  here — seven  hundred  and  twenty  florins  is 
a  lot  of  money.  We  can  live  on  it  beautifully.  We 
shan't  even  need  your  pension,  and  we  can  have  the  two 
graves  seen  to.  Then  you  must  buy  a  new  coat  for  the 

winter 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
But,  my  child.   .   .   . 

AGNES. 

Pooh,  pooh!  Don't  interrupt  me.  Oh,  I've  quite 
forgotten  the  coals.  Of  course  we'll  buy  a  whole  load. 
Or  would  half  a  load  do  ?  What  do  you  think  ? 
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MRS.  RONAJ. 
I  think  we  have  time  enough  to  discuss  that. 

AGNES. 

No,  no.  What  do  you  think?  We  are  rich  now. 
[Suddenly  she  becomes  serious.]  But  now,  Marie,  I 
am  going  to  fetch  the  wreath.  Give  me  plenty  of  money. 
You  can  afford  it  now.  I'll  buy  a  bunch  of  flowers,  too, 
for  Gabor,  and  a  lot  of  candles;  his  grave  shall  be  the 
nicest  and  the  best  illuminated  to-night. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

That  is  right.  Here  is  the  money,  but  be  quick, 
Agnes,  I  mustn't  be  the  last.  [Through  both  windows 
candles  are  seen  burning — one  after  the  other  they  are 
lighted  on  the  graves.] 

AGNES. 

I  shan't  be  long,  you  may  be  sure.  [She  puts  on  a 
cloak  and  hat.~\  I  shall  be  back  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
but  don't  cry  much — although  you  may  a  little.  [There 
are  tears  in  their  eyes.]  Only  a  little,  a  very  little. 
[They  embrace  each  other  with  emotion,  then  Agnes  goes 
out  quickly  to  the  right.] 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[Goes  to  back  of  stage  and  looks  out  for  a  short  while, 
then  she  goes  out  on  the  left.  The  stage  is  empty  for  a 
minute.  Hundreds  of  candles  are  now  burning  on  the 
graves,  and  throw  a  reddish  light  into  the  room.  The 
bells  are  ringing.] 

[Mrs.  Ronaj  returns  with  a  lighted  lamp,  which  she 
puts  down  on  the  table.  The  bell-ringing  ceases.] 

[The  sound  of  a  carriage  is  heard  approaching  from 
outside.  Sass  enters  from  the  right  in  travelling  dress, 
and  stops  motionless  in  the  doorway ;  both  are  deeply 
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moved,  he  looks  very  pale.     They  shake  hands  without  a 
word.     Short  silence.  ] 

8  ASS. 

I  have  come  to  see  you,  Marie. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
So  you  were  here  all  the  time.  .  .  . 

SASS. 
No,  I  have  just  arrived  by  the  train. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
Somebody  was  here  in  search  of  you. 

SASS. 

Oh !  the  new  manager,  I  suppose  ?  I  sent  him  a  wire 
to  say  that  I  couldn't  be  present  at  the  unveiling.  .  .  . 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
No,  someone  else  was  here.     The  former  manager. 

SASS. 
My  father ! 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
Yes. 

SASS. 
What  did  he  say  ? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

Nothing.  He  wanted  to  see  you.  He  thought  you 
were  in  the  town,  but  couldn't  find  you,  so  he  came  on 
here  ...  in  vain,  of  course 

SASS. 

Perhaps  he  wants  to  come  back  to  us.  But  it's  too 
late  for  that  now.  I  didn't  come  to  speak  about  that, 
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Marie.   ...  It    was    something  else  that   brought  me 
here. 

MRS.  KONAJ. 

[Turning  the  conversation  quickly.]  Thank  you  so 
much  for  your  recommendation.  Agnes  has  just  re- 
ceived notice  of  her  appointment. 

SASS. 

[Looks  out  of  the  window.]     H'm  .   .   .  h'm.   .  .   . 
[Silence.] 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[Joins  him.]  I  lost  all  belief  in  God  that  evening. 
My  poor  dear  boy  is  now  there  alone,  and  it  was  my  lie — 
the  only  remedy  as  I  thought — that  killed  him.  It  was  a 
terrible  night  for  me.  And  when  I  saw  him  as  he  was 
brought  up  from  the  mine,  bleeding,  burnt,  every  limb 
broken,  unrecognisable  .  .  .  oh,  there  he  lay,  my  dear, 
dear  boy,  who  sacrificed  everything,  his  life,  his  mother, 
his  future,  all  in  order  to  destroy  the  memorial  his  father 
built  for  me.  Such  is  my  fate. 

SASS. 

And  mine  would  be  the  same  if  I  were  to  consent  to 
all  this. 

[Silence.] 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

And  how  is  Aunt  Annie  ?  I  have  had  no  letter  from 
her  for  the  last  two  months.  [She  goes  to  back  of  stage 
and  draws  the  curtains.]  Do  speak. 

SASB. 

Marie,  I  must  speak.  I  have  been  silent  long  enough. 
I  have  done  all  that  you  wanted  me  to  up  till  now.  Now 
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things  have  changed  and  you  must  do  as  I  wish.  I  have 
waited  a  whole  lifetime  for  this  moment.  You  had  a 
son,  and  he  parted  our  lives,  but  now  all  this  is  over. 
You  are  to-day  more  unhappy  and  more  desolate  than 
even  you  expected  to  be.  Neither  you  nor  I  can  bear 
it  any  longer. 

MRS.  EONAJ. 
Ivan.  .  .  . 

SASS. 
I  came  to-day  to  tell  you  this. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
To-day  ? 

SASS. 

My  poor  old  mother  is  very,  very  ill.  I  know  that  I 
am  going  to  lose  her — there  is  no  longer  any  hope.  [Short 
silence.]  Marie,  you  consider  this  .  .  .  that  poor  dear 
creature  is  waiting  for  us  on  her  death-bed,  she  wants 
to  see  us  side  by  side  before  she  departs.  Perhaps  she 
realises  we  shall  both  be  orphans  when  she  dies,  you  and 
I.  ...  [Silence.]  You  must  follow  me,  Marie  .  .  . 
you  must  come  back  to  life  .  .  .  follow  your  heart  and 
you  will  follow  me. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
[Hesitatingly.  ]     To-day  ? 

SASS. 

We  haven't  a  minute  to  lose. 

[Agnes  enters  from  the  right  with  a  large  wreath,  a 
bunch  of  flowers,  and  a  small  parcel.] 

AGNES. 
[Joyfully.]     Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you've  come,  dear  Mr. 
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Sass.     I  knew  you  would.     How  can  I  thank  you  for 
your  kindness  ? 

SASS. 

What  nice  flowers  you  have  brought. 

AGNES. 

I  must  show  my  gratitude.  [She  plucks  a  few  flowers 
from  the  bunch.]  These  shall  be  the  token  of  it.  [She 
puts  the  flowers  in  Sass's  buttonhole.]  [To  Mrs.  Ronaj.] 
You  look  cross.  I  hope  you're  not  angry  because  I've 
taken  a  few  flowers  out  of  Gabor's  wreath.  After  all, 
a  flower  is  always  a  flower.  [Whispering  in  her  ear.] 
All  that  you  wait  for  is  behind  you,  and  all  that  will 
come  is  past. 


You  are  right,  Agnes,  a  flower  is  always  a  flower.  She 
isn't  cross,  but  she's  been  a  little  upset  by  my  sad  news. 
My  mother  is  very  ill,  Agnes. 

AGNES. 
Aunt  Annie  .   .   .  poor  Aunt  Annie ! 

SASS. 
Very  ill.   .   .   . 

AGNES. 
Why  did  you  leave  her  then  ? 

SASS. 

[Points  to  Mrs.  Ronaj.]     She  sent  me  for  her. 
[Silence.] 

AGNES. 

[To  Mrs.  Eonaj.]  Are  you  going?  Of  course  you'll 
go — to-morrow  ? 
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MRS.  RONAJ. 
To-day,  my  child. 

AGNES. 
[Looks  at  wreath.]     To-day — you  can't. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
I  must,  my  child. 

SASS. 
At  once. 

AGNES. 

Must  you  ?    And  at  once  too.  .  .  . 

SASS. 

With  me — by  the  next  train.  [A  painful  silence. 
Mrs.  Ronaj  goes  out  left,  biit  comes  back  in  a  few  seconds 
in  a  long  coat,  takes  her  hat,  and  goes  to  the  mirror  to  put 
it  on.] 

AGNES. 

[Coldly.]     And  when  will  you  come  back? 

MRS.  RONAJ. 
[Toward  Sass.]     When  shall  I  come  back? 

SASS. 
[To  Agnes.]     You  must  come  after  us. 

AGNES. 

I?  [To  Mrs.  Ronaj.]  So  you  won't  come  with  me 
there  to-night?  \WMtpering ,~\  Only  to-night,  just 
for  the  last  time,  and  then  everything  shall  be  as  you 
wish. 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

[Goes  over  to  Sass.]  I  cannot  .  .  .  my  time  is  short 
.  .  .  but  kiss  his  tombstone  for  me.  You  are  more  to 
him  now  than  I  am. 
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AGNES. 
[Coldly.]     I?     More? 

SABS. 
It's  only  a  few  days  anyhow. 

AGNES. 
A  few  days  .  .  .  and  I  shall  go  there  alone. 

MRS.  EONAJ. 
My  dear  child  .  .  .  wasn't  I  there  this  morning  alone? 

AGNES. 

[Trembling  with  fear.  ]  If  you  leave  to-day,  you  will 
never  return. 

[All  stand  for  a  feiv  minutes  speechless  and  deeply 
moved.] 

MRS.  RONAJ. 

Be  strong,  as  I  was.   .   .   . 

AGNES. 

[Motionless.]     I  will  be  stronger.   .   .   . 

[Mrs.  Eonaj  embraces  her  with  a  quick  movement,  and 
goes  out  with  Sass  on  the  right.  The  sound  of  a  departing 
carriage  is  heard  outside.] 

AGNES. 

[Hesitating.]     Gone!     She  is  gone.   .   .   . 

[She  stands  still  for  a  few  moments,  then  takes  the 
wreath,  hangs  it  on  the  wall,  goes  to  the  mirror  and  takes 
off  her  coat  ;  puts  the  flowers  she  brought  with  her  in  the 
vase — comes  forward  and  takes  out  her  purse  and  begins 
to  count  the  money  that  is  left  in  it.] 

[The  Curtain  descends  slowly.] 
THE   END. 
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All  three  acts  take  place  at  Ardo's.  The  first  at  his 
toivn  house,  the  second  and  third  at  his  country  residence. 

There  is  a  week's  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
acts,  and  two  weeks  between  the  second  and  third. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Hungary. 

TIME  :  The  Present. 
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ACT   I. 

SCENE  :  Ardo's  study.  A  spacious  but  scantily  furnished 
room.  In  the  front  there  is  a  big  round  oak  table,  on 
which  are  placed  a  lamp  with  a  green  shade  on  it,  two 
red  bound  books,  a  few  papers,  some  magazines,  two 
candles,  one  of  which  is  burnt  half-way  down,  and  an 
open  newspaper,  which  covers  nearly  the  whole  table. 

At  the  back,  in  the  centre,  there  is  a  tall  Japanese  screen 
— on  the  left  of  this  a  bookcase,  a  couch,  two  chairs,  and  a  small 
table.  On  the  left  there  are  a  large  grandfather  clock,  a 
globe,  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  two  old-fashioned  carved 
wooden  chairs.  In  front  is  a  writing-desk,  with  a  big 
comfortable  leather-covered  chair,  standing  on  a  white 
bearskin  in  front  of  it.  A  wide  door  at  the  back  leads  into 
another  room. 

Doors  on  the  right  and  left. 

As  the  curtain  rises,  Ardo  is  discovered  sitting  at  the 
round  table  with  a  review  in  his  hand.  He  wears  a  light 
morning  dress.  His  eyes  wander  restlessly  across  the 
room,  and  his  hands  tremble  as  he  holds  the  book.  His 
hair  is  beginning  to  turn  grey,  but  his  moustache  is  still 
black  and  neatly  trimmed.  His  face  is  somewhat  pale, 
but  has  a  strong  and  vivid  expression. 

There  is  a  few  seconds'  silence,  then  Klara  enters  from 
the  back.  She  is  tall  and  rather  girlish  ;  her  face  is  ex- 
tremely pale,  and  her  eyes  are  shaded  by  deep  blue  rings. 
She  wears  her  beautiful  red  hair  in  a  single  knot.  Her 
movements  are  light  and  brisk.  She  it  clad  in  a  simple 
white  morning  gown. 

(98) 
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KLARA. 

[At  the  door .]  Oh.  .  .  .  Good  morning.  [She  comes  in 
rather  slowly  and  goes  towards  Agost,  who  kisses  her  fore- 
head.] Did  you  work  late  last  night  ?  [Anxiously.]  I 
heard  you  walking  to  and  fro  all  through  the  night.  I 
don't  believe  you  went  to  bed  at  all. 

ARDO. 

What?  Were  you  awake  too?  [He  lays  down  the 
papers.] 

KLARA. 

[Nods.]  Yes,  I  couldn't  sleep.  I  didn't  close  my 
eyes  till  near  morning,  so  I  busied  myself  by  tidying 
things  up  a  little  in  there.  I  went  through  all  the 
drawers  and  cupboards. 

ARDO. 

But,  my  dear  ...  at  night?  Haven't  you  time 
enough  for  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  day  ? 

KLARA. 

Oh,  I  slept  a  little  towards  morning — just  a  little — 
and  I  had  such  a  beautiful  dream,  Agost  .  .  .  such  a 
beautiful  dream.  I  dreamt  .  .  .  listen — [she  leans 
over  him] — I  dreamt  that  we  had  a  little  baby  ...  no 
bigger  than  a  doll  ...  a  tiny  little  prince  with  golden 
locks,  and  soft  blue  eyes  ...  as  deep  as  the  sea  .  .  . 
just  like  the  one  we  saw  among  the  pictures  in  that  big 
gallery.  .  .  .  You  remember  ?  And  we  three  were 
so  happy — so  happy — but  it  lasted  only  a  minute — 
perhaps  not  even  as  long  as  that — I  lay  there  half  asleep, 
half  awake — in  semi-consciousness. 

ARDO. 

[Rises.]  But  why  do  you  spend  your  nights  in  this 
way  ?  No  rest.  .  .  No  rest. 
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KLARA. 

There  is  no  difference,  dear  Agost,  between  our  days 
and  our  nights — they  are  all  the  same.  Don't  we 
suffer  day  and  night  without  a  minute's  respite  ? 
Good  heavens  !  ...  if  you  could  only  see  what  a  lot  of 
baby  clothes  I  have  got  in  there  ...  all  the  little  stock- 
ings, and  shoes,  the  silk  blankets,  and  clothes  .  .  .  and 
the  little  sheets  .  .  .  they  kept  me  awake  the  whole 
night  through. 

ARDO. 

When  you  ought  to  rest. 

KLARA. 

[Desperately.]  And  no  child,  Agost  ...  no  child. 
[She  sobs.]  You  see  .  .  .  last  night,  when  I  caught 
sight  of  that  heap  of  little  things  .  .  .  those  beauti- 
ful garments  waiting  for  him  ...  I  felt  as  if  we 
had  actually  had  a  dear  little  baby  already  .  .  .  one, 
who  had  left  us  for  ever  .  .  .  who  had  died  .  .  .  [she 
weeps  bitterly]  died  before  his  coming  .  .  .  before  he 
knew  his  mother.  Oh,  Agost,  I  know  why  it  is.  I  am 
no  woman.  I  have  no  capacity  for  being  a  woman.  I 
am  a  girl  .  .  .  too  much  a  girl,  and  it's  true  ...  a 
girl  .  .  .  only  a  girl. 

ARDO. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

KLARA. 

I  have  a  feeling  there  is  something  wrong  between  us. 
I  kept  thinking  it  over  the  whole  night.  There  will 
have  to  be  a  change  here. 

ARDO. 
[Nodding.]     There  ought  to  be. 
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KLARA. 

Our  unhappiness  can't  go  on  any  longer  .  .  .  and  there 
is  only  one  way  of  escape  from  this  wretchedness. 

ARDO. 
I  admit  it. 

KLARA. 

You  admit  it?  Of  course  you  do — you  can't  help 
admitting  it. 

ARDO. 
I  admit  it  ...  but  it  will  never  happen  in  our  case. 

KLARA. 

We  must  part  Agost — we  must  part.  It  will  be  best 
for  both  of  us.  I  have  been  convinced  of  this  for  a  long 
time  past. 

ARDO. 


[Firmly.']  Enough  of  that,  Klara.  Nothing  shall 
part  us — do  you  understand — nothing. 

KLARA. 

But  it's  for  your  happiness,  for  your  own  sake.  I 
am  incapable  of  a  mother's  simplest  duty.  I  can  have 
no  child  .  .  .  and  if  we  were  to  part,  you  would  be  free 
again,  and  perhaps  .  .  . 

ARDO. 

No,  no.  No  more  talk  about  separating,  Klara. 
Go  to  church  as  you  used  to  until  lately.  There  are  so 
many  other  ways. 

KLARA. 

Are  there  ? 

ARDO. 

We  could  adopt  a  child  who  would  be  ours  .  .  .  our 
very  own. 
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KLARA. 

Oh,  Agost !  Do  you  really  believe  we  could  do  that  ? 
I  never  thought  of  that.  What  a  brilliant  idea ! 

ARDO. 

Would  you  like  it?     I  wanted  to  do  it  a  long  time 
ago.     I  wanted  to  do  it,  but  I  couldn't  ...  I  couldn't. 
KLARA. 

I  would  love  to  do  it.  [With  sudden  earnestness.]  But 
have  you  given  up  all  hqpe  for  me  ?  [She  grasps  his 
hand.]  Don't  you  think  that  after  all  I  might.  .  .  . 
St.  Anthony  will  surely  keep  his  promise.  He  will. 

ARDO. 

But  suppose  I  had  already  made  arrangements  about 
the  child  ? 

KLARA. 

[Anxiously.]  You  haven't  .  .  .  have  you?  ...  or 
.  .  .  perhaps  .  .  .  [She  stands  for  a  few  seconds 
motionless,  then  goes  slowly  towards  the  door}  but  comes 
back  again.]  Shall  I  go? 

ARDO. 
[Hesitating.]     Yes,  do. 

KLARA. 
Won't  you  come  with  me  ? 

ARDO. 
I  ?     No.     Besides,  I  am  expecting  a  visitor. 

KLARA. 

If  only  I  were  able  to  take  you  there  once.  I  am  sure 
something  would  happen. 

ARDO. 
My  dear  Klara  .   .   .  you  know  my  way  of  thinking. 
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We  may  have  the  same  aim,  yet  we  don't  worship  the 
same  God. 

KLABA. 

Once — only  once.  .  .  .  I  implore  you,  Agost  .  .  .  one 
little  prayer — only  one  little  prayer  there  ...  in  the 
church  beside  me  .  .  .  and  I  feel  sure,  sure.  ...  I 
have  asked  you  to  come  so  many  times.  Do  it  now,  for 
both  our  sakes  .  .  .  for  your  coming  child's  sake, 
Agost. 

ARDO. 

Don't  you  think  it  would  be  useless  ? 
KLARA. 

Then  you  no  longer  believe  in  me  ?  But  you  shall  see, 
Agost  .  .  .  you  shall  see. 

ARDO. 

Then  you  don't  want  me  to  take  this  child  ? 
KLARA. 

[Shaken.]  Take  it.  But  all  the  same  I'm  going 
there  .  .  .  alone.  [She  goes  out  at  the  back.] 

[Ardo  stands  for  a  few  seconds  in  thought,  then  takes 
one  of  the  books  from  the  table,  looks  into  it,  puts  it  down 
again,  looks  at  the  clock,  and  walks  up  and  down  im- 
patiently. A  knock  is  heard  at  the  door.  Zsarnoth  enters 
R.,  he  is  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  well-built,  rather 
slim,  wears  a  grey  morning  coat,  striped  trousers,  and 
white  gaiters,  and  has  a  well-groomed  look.  His  face  is 
clean-shaven,  and  his  hair  carefully  parted  in  the 
middle. ~\ 

ARDO. 

Good  morning.  [They  shake  hands.]  So  you  went 
to  her,  and  early  too  ? 

ZSARNOTH. 

In  such  a  peculiar  case  ...  of  course.  May  I 
sit  down  1  [He  sits  down.]  Yes,  I  went, 
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ARDO. 
[Eagerly.]     And  .   .   .    ? 

ZSARNOTH. 
She  refused. 

ARDO. 

Refused?     H'm!     And  what  did  she  say? 

ZSARNOTH. 

She  declined  to  part  with  the  child.     [Short  silence.] 
ARDO. 

Then  she  won't. 

ZSARNOTH. 

She  says  the  child  belongs  to  her. 
ARDO. 

That's  true  .  .  .  true  .  .  .  she  has  more  right  to  the 
child  than  I  have. 

ZSARNOTH. 

But  .  .  .  she  will  be  here  herself  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  you  can  talk  it  over  with  her.  I  persuaded 
her  to  come  and  see  you. 

ARDO. 

[Startled.]     Is  she  coming  here? 
ZSARNOTH. 

I  imagine  she  would  have  come  to  see  you  in  any 
case. 

ARDO. 

What  makes  you  think  so  ? 

ZSARNOTH. 

Well,  I  can't  tell  you  exactly,  but  I  felt  that  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  come. 

ARDO. 
[Quietly.]     Judit  .   .   .  the  Judit  of  the  old  days. 
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ZSARNOTH. 

On  the  contrary,  a  new  Judit,  Ardo. 
AEDO. 

A  new  Judit  .  .  .  and  I  had  almost  forgotten  her 
.  .  .  her  and  everything  that  passed  between  us.  [He 
sits  down  beside  Zsarnoth.~\  If  I  had  known  then  that  it 
was  to  come  to  this.  That  life — my  life — was  to  become 
so  empty,  so  poor,  so  aimless,  and  .  .  . 

ZSARNOTH. 

How  can  you  say  that?  You  .  .  .  you  who  have 
made  such  great  creations.  How  can  you  say  that  your 
life  is  aimless  and  poor  ?  If  that  be  so,  what  then  shall 
be  said  of  us,  your  schoolfellows,  who  dare  not,  even  in 
our  dreams,  look  up  to  the  heights  on  which  you  stand — 
not  even  in  our  dreams.  Why,  my  dear  old  fellow,  we 
can't  even  imitate  vou  .  .  .  and  yet  you  look  on  your 
life  as  poor  and  aimless.  You  must  get  out  of  this 
tangle  of  yours. 

ARDO. 

There  were  times  when  I  did  not  find  life  empty,  I 
remember.  I  worked  happily,  although  I  was  poor  and 
nameless.  I  was  young  in  those  days — and  youth  fills 
one's  life  in  a  wonderful  way  with  wants,  desires,  and 
pains,  such  as  only  the  young  can  feel  .  .  .  but  that's 
all  over  now — my  hair  begins  to  turn  grey,  and  I  am 
left  here  alone — quite  alone. 

ZSARNOTH. 

Alone  ?  .   .  .  and  what  about  Klara  ? 
ARDO. 

[Quietly.']  She's  left  alone  too  .  .  .  and  here  I  live, 
with  my  buried  thoughts,  and  they  can't  come  out. 
[Painfully.]  They  can't  come  out  .  .  .  they  are 
hidden  in  here,  and  they  can't  come  out,  because  there 
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is  nobody  to  call  them  forth.     I  am  alone,  alone,  and 
have  no  one  to  work  for. 

ZSARNOTH. 

And  how  about  your  early  ideas,  your  high  aspirations 
for  the  common  good  ?  ...  or  have  you  forgotten  the 
days  when  you  worked  unceasingly  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind — for  every  soul  that  lives  and  breathes  ?  Have 
you  forgotten  that  which  we  cannot  forget  ? 

ARDO. 

I  have.  There  was  no  truth  in  it  all,  only  one  thing 
is  left  from  those  times  that's  true.  Up  to  his  thirtieth 
year,  a  man  believes  in  things.  He  accepts  as  true  the 
things  the  rest  of  the  world  call  true,  but  once  past 
thirty,  he  begins  to  find  that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  and 
that  there  exists  such  a  thing  as  the  individual  truth 
.  .  .  and  that's  precisely  what  has  happened  in  my 
case.  For  me  .  .  .  only  one  truth  remains. 

ZSARNOTH. 
The  child.  .  .  . 

ARDO. 

Precisely  .  .  .  and  you  are  the  only  one  who  knows 
about  these  things  beside  her.  It  looks  as  though  fate 
had  sent  you  to  help  me  in  my  difficulties.  Believe  me 
these  last  four  years  have  been  terrible  for  me. 

ZSARNOTH. 

But  isn't  it  strange  that  it  was  just  during  those  four 
years  that  you  have  completed  your  greatest  task  .  .  . 
your  best  work  ? 

ARDO. 

There  is  a  world  of  bitterness  in  that  work,  of  which 
no  one  is  conscious  save  myself.  If  all  good  work  in- 
volved such  bitterness,  pain,  and  shame  in  the  doing, 
I  would  rather  be  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water 
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.  .  .  but  I  can't  help  it  ...  I  can't  help  it.  It  comes 
to  me  like  that  .  .  .  it's  a  necessity  with  me.  Yes,  I 
would  rather  go  and  do  that  they  call  work.  If  I  only 
could  do  it.  What  a  life  I  live.  Heavens  !  what  a  life  ! 

ZSARNOTH. 
Then  why  did  you  marry  this  woman  ? 

ARDO. 
I  love  her. 

ZSARNOTH. 
As  much  as  ever  ? 

ARDO. 

Every  bit  ...  as  much  as  on  the  first  day  .  .  .  there 
has  been  no  change  since.  Time  has  stood  still  with  us, 
and  everything  around  us  seems  to  have  stopped  as  it  was 
from  the  very  first  day. 

ZSARNOTH. 
Impossible. 

ARDO. 

Impossible?  Believe  me,  one  can  get  tired  of  an 
eternal  honeymoon.  Imagine  it — an  eternal  honey- 
moon, I  am  too  old  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

ZSARNOTH. 

But  do  you  think  if  this  child  of  yours  were  living  with 
you 

ARDO. 

My  wife,  my  poor  wife  .  .  .  you  have  no  idea  how 
unhappy  that  woman  is,  and  what  a  wretched  life  she 
lives  beside  me.  It  becomes  more  unbearable  every  day 
this  unhappy  happiness  of  ours. 

ZSARNOTH. 
But  perhaps  .   .   . 
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ARDO. 

Never !  We  know  it,  both  of  us — we  are  sure  of  it. 
We've  tried  everything — we  went  abroad — we  saw  men 
of  great  learning — physicians,  but  all  in  vain. 

ZSARNOTH. 

And  you  have  a  child  .  .  .  but  of  course  .  .  . 
ARDO. 

Would  I  miss  it  as  much  as  I  do  if  I  had  none  ?  That's 
just  it.  I  have  a  child  and  yet  have  none. 

ZSARNOTH. 
The  boy  ought  to  be  here — beside  you. 

ARDO. 
I  thought  so  much  of  that  boy. 

ZSARNOTH. 

There  is  no  other  way  out  of  this — you  must  tell  your 
wife  all  about  it. 

ARDO. 

It  would  never  do  to  tell  her  that  it  is  my  child,  that 
the  child  she  is  to  bring  up  is  mine  and  not  our  child. 
And  then,  the  child's  mother — do  you  forget  her  ?  The 
best  plan  is  to  leave  everything  to  chance. 

ZSARNOTH. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
ARDO. 
Simply  that  chance  is  the  master  of  the  whole  universe. 

ZSARNOTH. 
So  you  dare  not  tell  her  ? 

ARDO. 

I  am  afraid  it  would  shatter  what  little  hope  still  re- 
mains to  her.  You  see,  now  she  thinks  that  we  are,  per- 
haps, both  to  blame  .  .  .  you  know  what  I  mean. 
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ZSARNOTH. 

But  it  must  be  terrible  for  you  both,  to  go  on  living 
like  this — perhaps  for  your  whole  lifetime.  The  boy's 
proper  place  is  here,  in  this  house,  and  I  am  sure  your 
wife  is  broad-minded  enough  to  bear  it — even  happily, 
for  your  sake — she  would  take  care  of  the  boy — and 
thus  the  child  would  have  two  mothers. 

ARDO. 

On  the  contrary,  it  would  have  none  at  all — you  don't 
know  what  women  are.  The  best  of  them  becomes  a 
typical  stepmother  if  she  has  to  take  care  of  another 
woman's  child.  A  woman  is  led  by  her  instinct.  It 
isn't  a  question  of  goodness  or  badness;  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it  at  all.  A  woman  is  either  a  mother  or  she 
is  not.  And  I  don't  believe  in  foster-mothers.  Besides, 
there  is  this  other  woman  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  and  I  feel 
that  she  has  a  perfect  right  to  live  here. 

ZSARNOTH. 
Agost!  .  .  .  Agost!  .  .  . 

ARDO. 

I'm  quite  serious.  Now  you  can  see  how  far  I  have 
come  through  all  this. 

ZSARNOTH. 
You  must  tell  her  everything. 

ARDO. 
And  what  then — you  know  what  is  sure  to  happen  ? 

ZSARNOTH. 
She  will  know  what  to  do. 

ARDO. 
She  will  leave  me. 

ZSARNOTH. 

\Vell — she  will  certainly  have  a  right  to  do  so,  you 
must  admit  that.  She  must  be  free  to  do  as  she  wishes. 
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ARDO. 

That's  true.  But  I  am  sure,  if  she  follows  her  own 
wishes,  she  will  stay  with  me — if  not,  she  must  leave  me. 

ZSARNOTH.      [Rising.] 

[Much  surprised.]  You  don't  mean  .  .  .  you  surely 
don't  mean  to  keep  them  both  here  ? 

ARDO. 

[Quickly.]     Why  not? 

ZSARNOTH. 
You  surprise  me.     It's  impossible. 

ARDO. 
Impossible  ?    Why  ?     I  can't  see  why  it  should  be. 

ZSARNOTH. 

I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Gracious !  Two  women 
together?  It's  unprecedented.  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  case. 

ARDO. 

You  never  heard — and  what  about  mine  ? 
ZSARNOTH. 

You  have  such  quaint  ideas  that  I  begin  to  feel  afraid 
for  you,  dear  friend. 

ARDO. 

[Eagerly.]  And  if  such  a  thing  has  never  happened 
before,  I  will  set  the  fashion  .  .  .  unless  .  .  . 

ZSARNOTH. 

Unless  what  ? 

ARDO. 

Unless  she  won't  consent  .  .  .  but  I  don't  think  she 
will  refuse. 

ZSARNOTH. 

But  a  man  can  love  only  one  woman  at  a  time. 
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ARDO. 

Your  ideas  are  too  .  .  .  how  shall  I  put  .  .  .  you 
are  too  apt  to  rank  men  with  the  brute  creation. 

ZSAKNOTH. 

I  am  afraid  you  don't  take  human  nature  sufficiently 
into  account.     The  thing  won't  work. 
ARDO. 

You  don't  quite  understand  what  I  propose.  We 
shall  all  three  of  us  be  perfectly  free  in  every  way  to- 
wards one  another  .  .  .  perfectly  free. 

ZSARNOTH. 

And  yet  you  want  them  to  live  together  with  you  ? 
ARDO. 

That's  just  it — with  me  or  without  me.  Just  as  they 
please. 

ZSARNOTH. 

But  why  didn't  you  do  this  long  ago  ? 
ARDO. 

I  was  afraid  of  her — of  Klara.  She  is  so  faint-hearted 
— so  conventional.  She  wouldn't  dare  to  do  it. 

ZSARNOTH. 
She  would  not. 

ARDO. 

I  know  it.  As  to  the  other — she  had  a  child,  you 
see.  [Silence,] 

ZSARNOTH. 

And  how  is  all  this  to  end  ?  What  is  it  you  intend  to 
do? 

ARDO. 

I  have  no  idea.  I  haven't  thought  it  out.  I  don't 
know.  Time  seems  to  stand  still  with  me — and  life  too. 
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None  of  the  things  around  me  seem  to  move — it  is  as  if 
everything  were  turned  to  stone. 

[Short  silence. ] 

ZSARNOTH. 

And  your  wife  ?     Hasn't  she  noticed  anything  ? 
ARDO. 

My  wife,  my  poor  wife?  I  don't  know;  she  has  been 
very  silent  since  we  came  back.  We  are  both  hiding  some- 
thing from  each  other,  although  we  stand  side  by  side, 
and  I  can  only  see  the  tears  in  her  eyes  .  .  .  and  of 
course  .  .  . 

ZSARNOTH. 

And  does  she  see  the  tears  in  yours  ? 
ARDO. 

Yes  .  .  .  and  so  the  days  go  by.  But  a  new  life  must 
begin  now. 

ZSARNOTH. 
So  it  will. 

[Short  silence.     He  looks  at  the  clock.] 

She  will  soon  be  here  now.     Is  your  wife  at  home  ? 

ARDO. 

She  has  gone  to  church ;  but  she  will  be  back  soon — 
she  goes  there  every  day. 

ZSARNOTH. 

Supposing  she  finds  her  here  ? 
ARDO. 

That  is  the  chance  I  am  waiting  for  .  .  .  the  chance 
that  is  to  decide  matters.  I  feel  assured  it  is  the  only 
resource  that  is  left  to  me. 

[Pause.  ~| 
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ZSARNOTH. 

I  wonder  how  it  will  end  ? 

ARDO. 

I  don't  know  yet  .  .  .  but  I  thank  you  all  the  same, 
with  my  whole  heart,  for  helping  me  in  this  matter. 

ZSARNOTH. 

•n,  I  don't  like  to  think  of  what  will  come  of 
all  this. 

[.4  knock  is  heard  at  the  door  R.     Anna  enters.] 

ANNA. 

There's  a  lady  outside,  sir,  with  a  little  boy,  but  she 
didn't  give  her  name. 

ZSARNOTH. 
Show  them  in. 
[Anna  disappears,  leaving  the  door  open  behind  her.] 

[After  a  few  seconds  Judit  enters  with  Palko.  She  is 
rather  tall  and  slim,  dressed  entirely  in  black,  and  her 
pale,  refined  face,  with  its  deeply-set  eyes  and  raven 
black  hair,  gives  her  a  very  sad  expression,  she  is  visibly 
agitated,  and  looks  expectantly  at  Simon.  Palko  is  a 
clumsy  little  boy,  somewhat  embarrassed  by  his  strange 
surroundings,  and  he  seeks  to  hide  himself  behind  his 
mother. ] 

PALKO. 

Mamma,  I  am  afraid.     I  am  afraid. 
ARDO. 

[Goes  towards  her.]  Judit  ...  so  you  have  come  to 
see  me.  [He  looks  at  her,  takes  both  her  hands  in  his,  and 
leads  her  into  the  room.]  I  thank  you  .  .  .  you  don't 
know  how  thankful  I  am  to  you.  [He  lifts  the  boy  up 
in  the  air  and  kisses  him.]  Palko  .  .  .  dear  little 
Palko  ...  do  you  know  me  ?  You  do  ?  You  remember 
me? 
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[Zsarnoth  is  about  to  leave  the  room.] 
ARDO. 

Please  don't  go.     Judit  knows  that  I  have  no  secrets 
which  you  don't  share.     Pray  sit  down. 

JUDIT.     [Comes  nearer.] 
[Deeply.]     Is  she  at  home? 
ARDO. 

No  .  .   .  not  yet. 

[Judit  sits  down  and  looks  round  curiously.     Silence.] 
ARDO. 

What   a   long   time  it   is  since  we  last  met,   Judit. 
Palko,  why  don't  you  talk  to  me  ?     Are  you  afraid  ? 

PALKO.    [To  his  mother.] 

Mamma,  is  that  the  father  you  promised  me  ? 
[Judit  nods.] 

PALKO. 
I  like  him  ...  he  must  be  a  nice  kind  father. 

ARDO.     [To  Zsarnoth.  ] 
Did  you  hear  that  ? 

PALKO      [Goes  over  to  Zsarnoth.] 

I  saw  you  .   .   .  you  were  at  our  house  this  morning. 
[They  talk  in  dumb-show.] 

ARDO. 
Judit  .  .  .  Judit. 

JUDIT. 
I  knew  you  would  come  back  to  me  some  day. 

ARDO. 
You  knew  it  ? 
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JUDIT. 

With  each  year  that  passed  I  grew  more  and  more 
sure  of  it. 

ARDO. 
You  knew  I  would  come  back  to  you  ? 

JUDIT. 
I  knew  .   .   .  but  it's  too  late. 

ARDO. 

Late?  .  .  .  it's  never  too  late,  Judit.  I  don't  feel 
as  though  time  had  moved  since  those  days.  I  think  it 
must  have  stopped  the  moment  I  left  you. 

JUDIT. 

Stopped?  Good  gracious,  no  ...  with  me  it  has 
travelled  at  double  speed  .  .  .  but  I  knew  you  would 
come  back.  The  more  famous  you  became,  the  more 
certain  I  was  that  you  were  suffering.  A  man  only  turns 
to  the  world  when  he  isn't  able  to  find  a  world  of  his 
own  .  .  .  and  you  have  done  such  a  lot  for  the  world ; 
but  you  have  forgotten  yourself.  I  pity  you,  Agost.  I 
pity  you.  I  don't  blame  you  in  the  least,  but  I  pity 
you. 

ARDO. 

You  pity  me  ?  ...  so  you  didn't  forget  me  all  this 
time  ?  How  good  you  are,  Judit,  how  infinitely  good 
after  all  I  have  done — and  you  pity  me  ...  you  ought 
not  to  do  that. 

PALKO. 

[At  the  other  side  of  the  stage,  turns  the  globe 
round  and  round.]  Mamma,  oh,  I  wish  I  had  a  big 
ball  like  that.  [He  runs  to  his  mother.]  A  great,  great 
big  one,  just  as  big  as  that. 

[Zsarnoth  takes  up  a  book  and  pretends  to  read.] 

ARDO. 
If  you  will  stop  with  me  it  shall  be  yours ! 
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PALKO. 

Stop  with  you?  [With  shining  eyes.]  Mamma! 
Mamma  .  .  . 

ARDO. 

You  shall  have  the  big  ball,  and  a  lot  of  toys  ,  .  . 
and  picture  books  .  .  . 

PALKO. 
But  the  ball  ? 

ARDO. 
I  would  give  you  the  whole  world,  Palko. 

PALKO. 

But  if  you  gave  me  the  ball,  what  would  you  have 
left? 

ARDO. 
You,  Palko  .  .  .  you,  yourself. 

PALKO. 

Mamma    .   .   . 

JUDIT. 

And  would  you  leave  me,  Palko  ? 
PALKO. 

[Hesitating.]  Can't  mamma  stop  with  me  too?  I 
want  mamma  to  stop  with  me  too. 

ARDO. 

Judit  ...  do  you  hear  what  our  dear  boy  says  ?  You 
must  stop  here.  [He  takes  her  hand.]  Judit — you  must 
— you  must — with  us — now  that  you  have  come  back  you 
shall  not  leave  my  house  again  .  .  .  you  must  remain 
with  me — you  must  give  up  this  solitary  life  of  yours. 

JUDIT. 
Which  I  have  led  for  so  many  years  alone. 
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ARDO. 

I  have  been  alone  too — ever  since  I  have  left  you.  I 
was  mad.  I  couldn't  bear  that  great  happiness — it  was 
too  much  for  me — I  was  too  weak  to  bear  it.  But  now — 
to-day  I  feel  I  am  stronger — now  that  I  have  found  you 
again. 

PALKO. 

Let  us  stop  here,  mother,  I  like  to  be  here. 
JUDIT. 

And  what  about  her  ...  do  you  forget  her  ...  or 
do  you  wish  to  cast  her,  too,  out  into  the  wilderness 
from  whence  I  come  ? 

ARDO. 
[Quietly. ]     Let  us  live  together. 

JUDIT. 
All  three,  Agost?  ...  all  three? 

ARDO. 
Are  you  afraid  ? 

JUDIT. 

[Suddenly.]  I?  I  don't  know.  [Shivering.] 
Perhaps.  .  .  .  How  strange  it  would  be. 

ARDO. 
So  you  would  do  it  ?   .   .   .  would  you,  Judit  ? 

JUDIT. 
[Conquered.]     What  about  her?     What  about  her? 

ARDO. 

What  about  her  ? 

[The  door  at  the  rear  opens  quietly,  and  Klara  enters 
dressed  in  a  bonnet  and  cloak.  ] 

[A  few  seconds'  silence.] 
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PALKO. 

[Sobbing.]  Who  is  that  lady?  I  am  afraid  of  her. 
She  has  such  red  hair.  Who  is  she  ? 

ARDO. 

The  inevitable.  [Klara  draws  nearer,  perplexed, 
Judit  follows  her  with  her  eyes,  Ardo  takes  the  child  by 
the  hand,  and  leads  him  to  Klara.] 

ARDO. 

The  child.    [Zsarnoth  goes  out  on  the  left  unnoticed.] 
KLARA. 

[Coldly.]  The  child?  [With  coldness  and  dignity  to 
Judit.]  And  are  you  willing  to  part  with  it? 

JUDIT. 

[All  of  a  sudden.]     I?  ...  no — no!  never! 
KLARA. 

Agost.  I  don't  understand.  Please  explain  .  .  . 
what's  all  this?  .  .  .  what  does  it  mean? 

ARDO. 
The  child's  mother  must  stop  with  us  too. 

KLARA. 
....  Must  stop  with  us  too  ? 

ARDO. 
She  can't  part  with  her  child. 

KLARA. 
So  it  won't  be  our  child  after  all? 

ARDO. 
It  will  .  .  .  it  is  my  child. 

KLARA. 
Your  child  ?     [She  shudders  visibly.] 
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ARDO. 

Yes  .  .  .  my  child.  It  was  born  before  I  ever  knew 
you,  Klara  .  .  .  and  that  is  what  has  made  my  life  so 
wretched.  I  suffered  because  I  had  a  child  living  far 
away  from  me.  Do  you  suppose  I  would  have  suffered 
so  much  if  I  hadn't  been  a  father  ?  I  know  it  is  cruel, 
Klara,  but  you  best  know  how  many  bitter  years  we 
have  spent  together.  Embrace  that  child,  Klara  .  .  . 
kiss  him  ...  he  is  ours  .  .  .  you  must  kiss  him,  and 
love  him  as  I  do  .  .  .  as  we  do. 

KLARA. 
[Stands  for  a  moment  motionless.]     Agost  ? 

ARDO. 
Kiss  him. 

KLARA. 

What  have  you  done  to  me  ?  .  .  .  Agost,  what  have 
you  done  to  me  ? 

ARDO. 

You  must  kiss  him.    I  wish  it. 
KLARA. 

[With  a  broken  voice.]  Be  it  so.  [She  stoops  and 
kisses  the  child  coldly  on  its  forehead.] 

PALKO. 

I  am  afraid.     [He  runs  to  his  mother.] 
KLARA. 

This  is  terrible!  .  .  .  and  you  never  said  a  word 
about  it  to  me. 

ARDO. 

....  Because  I  thought  you  were  a  coward.  I  was 
afraid  your  heart  might  break. 

KLARA. 
And  aren't  you  afraid  that  it  will  break  now  ? 
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ARDO. 
Now  .  .  .  no.  Suffering  has  made  you  strong. 

KLARA. 
[To  Judit.]  And  would  you  stay  here? 

ARDO. 

Of  course  ...  we  shall  all  three  live  together  .  .  . 
and  we  shall  be  happy. 

[Palko  plays  with  the  globe.] 
KLARA. 

All  three  1  .  .  .  no — never  .  .  .  only  you  two,  for  I 
am  quite  superfluous  here  now. 

ARDO. 

Klara !  would  you  leave  me  ?     Could  you  ? 
KLARA. 

You  left  me  before  you  knew  me,  Agost.  Heaven  forgive 
you.  [She  sobs.] 

ARDO. 

No  .  .  .  you  shall  not  leave  me,  Klara.  This  house, 
my  house,  and  my  heart,  would  be  empty  without  you. 
While  we  had  bitter  times,  while  we  suffered,  you  fought 
with  me  against  our  fate — and  now  that  happiness  is 
about  to  come,  you  wish  to  leave  me  alone  .  .  .  you 
must  be  happy  with  us. 

KLARA. 

I  must  leave  you  .  .  .  because  .  .  .  because  we  three, 
we  cannot  live  together — it  is  terrible  even  to  think  of 
it. 

ARDO. 

[Quietly.]     So,  after  all,  you  are  .  .  .  you  are — afraid? 

KLARA. 
[Sudden.]  Afraid  ? 
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ARDO. 
Afraid  to  live  with  us. 

KLARA. 
Afraid  .   .   .  no — I  am  not  afraid. 

ARDO. 

[Looks  at  her]  If  you  were  to  follow  your  own  heart 
and  do  what  your  inmost  feelings  bid  you,  you  would 
stay. 

KLARA. 

[  With  sudden  resolution]  I  am  not  afraid  to  live  with 
you.  I  will  stay  here. 

[She  takes  off  her  bonnet  and  her  cloak] 

[Judit  goes  slowly  towards  Klara,  they  look  at  each 
other  with  emotion  for  a  moment,  suddenly  they  embrace 
each  other.] 

ARDO. 

[Opens  a  door  on  the  left.]  Judit,  this  will  be  your 
room. 

JUDIT. 

[Takes  the  child's  hand.]  Just  as  you  like.  [She 
goes  towards  the  door.] 

KLARA. 

[Crying]  Agost  .  .  .  you  don't  mean  to  give  her 
that  room  ? 

ARDO. 

Why?  .  .   .  there  is  no  better  one. 

[They  all  go  out  except  Klara] 

KLARA. 

[Sinks  into  armchair]  Afraid  .  .  .  afraid  .  .  . 
and  that  room  too. 

CURTAIN. 


ACT    II. 

SCENE  :  Palko's  nursery.  It  contains  two  tables,  one 
large  and  one  rather  smaller,  a  rocking-chair,  a  counting- 
board,  some  toys  scattered  about  the  floor.  On  the  tables 
are  some  water-colour  drawings,  brushes,  and  a  litter  of 
paper.  In  the  corner,  on  the  right,  are  a  small  bed  with 
white  curtains,  a  washstand,  and  a  few  chairs — on  the 
left  a  chest  of  drawers,  surmounted  by  a  large  stuffed 
eagle  with  outspread  wings. 

A  wide  door  at  the  back,  placed  somewhat  in  the  corner 
of  the  stage,  leads  out  into  a  spacious,  shady  garden,  and 
a  brilliantly  lit  monolith  or  boulder  is  visible  from  the  room. 
There  are  doors  on  the  right  and  left.  As  the  curtain 
rises  Klara  sits  in  the  rocking-chair,  and  is  rocking  gently, 
while  Palko  sits  on  her  lap  and  listens,  with  shining  eyes, 
to  the  story  she  is  telling  him. 

KLARA. 

And  so  the  little  prince  went  to  the  dwarf  and  said, 
"  Dear  dwarf,  could  you  show  me  the  way  to  fairyland  ?" 
.  .  .  and  the  dwarf  said,  "  I  don't  know  it  exactly, 
little  prince,  but  if  you  go  to  the  ugly  owl  he  will  tell 
you,  because  he  is  wise  and  old,  and  knows  all  that  has 
happened  or  that  will  happen."  So  the  little  prince 
went  to  the  ugly  owl,  but  he  had  to  go  again  and  again 
for  nine  times  ninety-nine  years. 

PALKO. 

And  wasn't  the  little  prince  old  ? 
KLARA. 

[Kisses  the  boy.]  Of  course  he  was — very,  very  old, 
but  still  charming  and  beautiful  .  .  .  and  when  he  found 
the  ugly  owl,  the  owl  said,  "  You  must  wait  until  even- 
ing, for  I  can't  see  in  the  daytime."  So  the  young 

(U7) 
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prince  waited  until  evening,  and  suddenly  it  grew  dark, 
and  the  ugly  owl  said,  ' '  Now  come  and  I  will  show  you 
the  way  to  fairyland,"  but  the  little  prince  said,  "  I 
cannot  see  now  that  it  is  dark.  Wait  until  the  morning 
comes,  dear  ugly  owl,  and  then  you  can  show  me,"  but 
the  ugly  owl  said,  "  I  cannot  see  in  the  daytime,"  and 
the  little  prince  said,  "  I  cannot  see  in  the  night-time  " 
.  .  .  and  .  .  . 

PALKO. 

And  what  did  they  do  ? 

KLARA. 

They  are  still  there,  waiting  for  the  time  to  come  when 
they  both  will  be  able  to  see,  so  that  the  ugly  owl  can 
show  the  little  prince  the  path  which  leads  to  fairyland. 

PALKO. 

Poor  little  prince,  I  should  like  to  help  him  so  much. 
I  wouldn't  like  to  wait  for  such  a  long  time.  I  am  sure 
he  could  go  much  quicker  to  fairyland. 

KLARA. 

Perhaps.   ...  I  don't  know. 

[Agost  and  Judit  enter  from  the  left.  Agost  has  a 
small  parcel  under  his  arm,  with  a  string  tied  round  it.~\ 

PALKO. 

[Slips  down  from  Elara's  lap.]  Oh,  papa,  I'm  so 
glad  you've  come  back  so  early.  [He  kisses  him.] 

ARDO. 

[To  all.]  Why  do  you  keep  that  child  indoors  in 
such  beautiful  weather?  [To  Palko.]  You  ought  to 
be  out  in  the  garden  on  such  a  fine  day. 

PALKO. 

Papa,  could  you  see  your  way  to  fairyland  in  the  night- 
time? 
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ARDO. 

Perhaps  I  could  .  .  .  but  I'd  rather  have  alight  .  .  . 
a  big  light. 

PALKO. 

[Much  pleased.]  Oh  .  .  .  that's  a  good  idea,  why 
don't  they  light  a  light  for  the  prince  only,  then  both 
he  and  the  owl  could  see  their  way. 

KLARA. 

So  they  could.  Now  come  into  the  garden,  perhaps 
we  may  see  them. 

PALKO. 

[With  pleasure.]  Yes.  I  will  look  for  them  every- 
where. 

[They  both  go  out.~\ 

JUDIT. 

Palko !  .  .  .  Palko !  .  .  .  don't  run  so  quick  or  you 
will  fall.  Please  be  careful,  Klara. 

[She  looks  after  them  anxiously.] 

ARDO. 

[Unties  the  parcel.]  I've  bought  two  books  for  our 
boy. 

JUDIT. 

[Somewhat  angrily.]  For  what  reason  .  .  .  there  is 
no  need  of  such  stuff  .  .  .  she  is  with  the  boy  all  day 
long. 

ARDO. 

You  mustn't  be  so  hard  on  her,  she  loves  the  boy  as 
if  he  were  her  own. 

JUDIT. 

[Startled.]  That's  just  it  ...  she  takes  him  away 
from  me  .  .  .  from  me.  I  won't  have  it.  I  can't  bear 
it  ...  and  the  boy  runs  after  her  far  too  much.  I 
didn't  come  here,  Agost,  to  lose  my  boy. 
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ARDO. 

How  can  you  say  that  ?     She  is  so  kind  to  him. 
JUDIT. 

I  know  that  sort  of  kindness  .  .  .  she  means  to  take 
the  boy  from  me. 

ARDO. 

Surely  it  isn't  as  bad  as  that  ? 

JUDIT. 
It  is  .   .   .  she  does  just  what  she  likes. 

AEDO. 

And  you  .  .  .  you  may  do  just  the  same.  You  are 
at  home  here  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  and  you  must  find  your 
place  in  this  house. 

JUDIT. 

I  won't  stand  it  much  longer.  Nature  never  meant  me 
to  be  half  a  mistress. 

AEDO. 
Judit.   .   .   . 

JUDIT. 

Still,  the  fact  remains.  I'm  beginning  to  lose  all 
faith  in  myself. 

ARDO. 

[Passionately.]  You  are  the  one  .  .  .  the  true  .  .  . 
the  great  .  .  . 

[Elara  and  Palko  come  back.  Ardo  and  Judit  draw 
apart.] 

PALKO. 

Here  I  am  again.     I've  run  away. 
ARDO. 

See,  Palko,  I've  brought  you  these  books  .  .  .  look 
at  them.  Aren't  they  nice  ones  ? 
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PALKO. 

[Takes  the  books.]  Oh,  father  1  .  .  .  they  are  all  so 
very  much  alike  ...  all  of  them  are  coloured.  I  should 
like  to  have  a  black  one  for  a  change. 

JUDIT. 
Palko. 

ARDO. 

Have  you  had  a  nice  game? 
PALKO. 

[Eagerly.]  Oh,  yes  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  we  played  all  the 
time  you  were  away,  father.  Oh,  I  love  her  very  much 
.  .  .  my  red-haired  mother. 

JUDIT. 

You  shouldn't  say  that  .  .  .  it's  rude. 
PALKO. 

But  she  has  red  hair  .  .  .  and  I  love  her  just  like  you, 
mother. 

JUDIT. 
But  it  is  rude. 

KLARA. 
Let  him  say  what  he  likes. 

[Short  silence.] 

JUDIT. 
Now  you  must  come  and  do  your  lessons  with  me. 

PALKO. 

Oh,  mother,  I  want  to  look  at  my  picture-book  now. 
I  don't  want  to  learn  my  lessons  now.  [He  takes  Klara's 
hand.]  Come  .  .  .  come. 

ARDO. 

[Perplexed.]  Come,  Palko,  we  two  will  have  a  look 
at  it  together. 
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PALKO. 

[Indicating  Klara.]  Let  her  look  too.  I  want  her 
to  see  it  too. 

JUDIT. 

And  won't  you  show  it  to  me,  Palko  ? 
PALKO. 

Oh,  mother,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  this  evening  .  .  . 
like  yesterday. 

JUDIT. 

[Tries  to  hide  her  tears.]    Like  yesterday? 

PALKO. 
Come  .   .   .  come,  please. 

[They  all  go  out  R.  except  Judit,  who  looks  after  them 
for  a  moment  thoughtfully,  and  then  begins  to  tidy  up 
the  room.  After  a  while,  she  sits  down  and  weeps  bitterly. 
Klara  comes  back  and  stands  at  the  door  amazed.] 

KLABA. 

[Drawers  nearer.]  You  are  crying.  I  am  so  sorry  for 
what  I  have  done. 

JUDIT. 
Leave  me  alone. 

KLARA. 

Don't  you  like  me  to  be  with  your  child  ?  I  am  so 
very,  very  sorry  for  you  .  .  .  you  see,  we  both  are  so 
very  unhappy. 

JUDIT. 

Please  leave  me  alone.     I  wish  to  be  alone. 

KLARA. 

[Draws  close  to  her.]  Judit  ...  we  are  very  un- 
happy, both  of  us. 

\Judit  raises  her  head.]    If  you  were  to  find  me  in  tears 
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would  you  leave  me  to  myself  ?  I  have  been  crying,  too 
.  .  .  for  many  years,  Judit  .  .  .  and  there  was  nobody 
to  whom  I  could  tell  all  my  sorrows  and  sufferings. 
Nobody. 

[Silence.] 

JUDIT. 
Not  even  Agost  ? 

KLARA. 

It  was  for  him  I  was  crying.     We  had  no  child,  and 

we  suffered  .   .   .  we  were  so  unhappy   and  wretched. 

For  five  years  life  was  nothing  but  one  long  expectation 

and  hope  .  .   .  hope  .   .   .  hope  .   .   .  nothing  but  that. 

JUDIT. 

And  did  you  ever  give  it  up  ? 

KLARA. 

[Sudden.]     No. 

JUDIT. 

And  have  you  both  been  happier  since  my  little  boy 
has  been  with  you  ? 

KLARA. 

[Somewhat  hoarsely.]     He  is. 

[The  door  on  the  left  is  quietly  opened,  and  Ardo  looks 
in,  but  draws  back.] 

JUDIT. 
And  isn't  that  enough  for  you? 

KLARA. 
No. 

JUDIT. 

[Rises.]     Then  you  are  a  selfish  woman. 
KLARA. 

Why?    Because   I  want  to  fulfil  my  duty  as  a  wife, 
because  . 
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JUDIT. 

First,  you  must  learn  to  be  patient,  and  then  .   .  . 

KLARA. 
No.    No  .  .  .  that's  impossible. 

JUDIT. 

Only  those  women  have  children  who  .  .  .  but  I'd 
rather  not  talk  about  it. 

KLARA. 

Judit,  have  pity  on  me  ...  teach  me.     Teach  me, 
Judit  .  .  .  you  must  .  .  .  you  must. 

JUDIT. 

Yes  ...  I  ought  to  teach  you,  although  I  hate  you 
.  .  .  for  you  have  taken  both  of  them  from  me. 

KLARA. 
Good  heavens,  Judit ! 

JUDIT. 

Yes,  you  did  .  .  ,  both  of  them  .  .  .  but  I  don't  hate 
you  personally  .   .   .  not  you  personally,  but  the  position 
you  occupy.     I  am  mad.     I  don't  know  what  I  am  say- 
ing, but  you  feel  it.     I  am  quite  sure  you  must  feel  it. 
[Short  pause.] 

KLARA. 

I  understand  .  .  .  you  are  jealous. 
JUDIT. 

Jealous?  ...  of  course  I  am  .  .   .  you   must  give 
back  my  child  .   .   .  my  all. 

KLARA. 
How  strange.    Is  it  only  the  child  you  want  ? 

JUDIT. 
Only  the  child. 
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KLARA. 
And  you  don't  ask  for  him? 

JUDIT. 

He  is  free,  he  may  do  what  he  likes ;  but  the  child  has 
no  will  of  his  own  as  yet. 

KLARA. 
You  are  jealous  .  .  .  jealous. 

JUDIT. 

I  am. 

KLARA. 

Then  this  arrangement  of  ours  much  cease  ...  it  will 
collapse  .  .  .  there  is  nothing  to  hold  us  together  now 
that  you  are  jealous.  For  my  part  ...  I  am  not 
jealous — at  least,  not  in  that  way. 

JUDIT. 

Not  yet,  you  mean.  But  what  will  you  do  when  you 
begin  to  doubt — when  you  begin  to  feel  that  you  are 
losing  him — that  he  is  beginning  to  get  tired  of  you — as 
he  got  tired  of  me.  What  then? 

KLARA. 

That's  impossible.  If  it  was  going  to  happen  it  would 
have  happened  already.  Look  at  our  relations  now.  It 
may  seem  incredible  to  you,  but  he  hasn't  changed  one 
iota.  I  frankly  admit  that  I  was  jealous  of  you  at  first, 
but  now  .  .  . 

JUDIT. 

That's  just  the  way  I  felt  when  he  left  me.  I  was 
never  more  convinced  that  he  was  mine  than  when  it 
happened  .  .  .  but  now  he  has  come  back. 

KLARA. 
[Eagerly.]     Comeback?     Is  it  possible? 
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JUDIT. 

{Troubled.}  Well,  not  exactly.  It  was  I  who  came 
back. 

KLARA. 
And  why  did  you  ? 

JUDIT. 

I  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so. 

KLARA. 
But  if  you  hadn't  had  a  child  ? 

JUDIT. 
[Impatiently.]     Why  these  superfluous  questions? 

KLARA. 

You  mean  you  have  a  right  to  be  here  because  you  are 
the  mother  of  his  child.  Well,  I  have  a  right  to  be  here 
because  I  am  about  to  be  so. 

JUDIT. 

About  to  be  ?     How  do  you  know  ? 
KLARA. 

I  have  even  a  better  right  than  you  .  .  .  just  as  the 
"  about  to  be  "  has  more  right  than  the  merely  "  has 
been." 

JUDIT. 

The  "  about  to  be  "  .  .  .  the  unborn  which  doesn't 
yet  exist. 

KLARA. 
Is  it  not  so  ? 

JUDIT. 

I  shan't  trouble  about  that.  That  is  your  affair.  I 
want  you  to  leave  my  child  in  peace,  and  I  want  what's 
mine.  All  the  rest  doesn't  concern  me  in  the  least. 

KLARA. 
One  of  us  must  be  in  the  wrong  anyhow. 
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JUDIT. 

I  don't  know — and   I   don't  even  care.     My   life  is 
filled  out  and  .   .   . 

KLARA. 
One  of  us  must  give  it  up. 

JUDIT. 

It  ought  to  be  you — as  you  were  the  first  to  think  of 
it. 

KLARA. 
[Trembling.]     I  ... 

JUDIT. 

You  .   .   .  you  are  strong  enough  to  sacrifice  yourself. 

KLARA. 
Strong  enough — then  why  should  I  fall  in  the  battle  ? 

JUDIT. 

We  have  a  child. 

KLARA. 

I  don't  believe  you. 

JUDIT. 
You  don't  believe  me  ? 

KLARA. 
I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it. 

JUDIT. 
But  what  do  you  mean  ? 

KLARA. 

[Meaningly.]     I  mean  your  past  relation  to  him — 
it's  nothing  but  a  tale — your  tale. 

JUDIT. 

A  tale  .   .   .  maybe  .   .   .  indeed,    it  seems  at  times 
like  one  to  me  too, 
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KLARA. 

It's  all  a  tale.  I  have  been  thinking  a  lot  about  it 
lately,  and  now  I  tell  you  frankly — I  don't  believe  the 
child  is  Agost's. 

JUDIT. 

[Quietly.]  I  knew  that  that  was  coming — you  don't 
surprise  me  at  all — I  knew  you  would  suspect  me  of  this. 

KLARA. 

[Surprised  at  her  coolness.]  Really  ...  I  cannot 
believe  it. 

JUDIT. 
And  why  not,  pray  ? 

KLARA. 
I  have  my  doubts.     I  don't  believe  in  him. 

JUDIT. 
Ah!  .  .  . 

[A  short  silence.] 

KLARA. 
Be  sincere  .   .   .  is  it  not  so  ? 

JUDIT. 

[With  sarcasm.]  Hadn't  we  better  talk  about  your 
coming  child  ?  On  what  do  you  base  your  hopes  if  you 
don't  believe  in  him? 

[Klara  stops  perplexed.] 
[Long  pause.] 

JUDIT. 

Don't  you  think  the  fault  is  yours  ? 
KLARA. 

[Crushed.  Quietly.]  Mine  .  .  .  why  mine?  I  am 
only  a  woman — a  woman  like  other  women. 
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JUDIT. 

No — you  are  not  like  other  women.  Nature  only  gives 
children  to  those  women  who  can  bear  the  pain,  who  can 
suffer  .  .  .  but  you  have  no  capacity  for  suffering, 
Klara,  I  can  see  that. 

KLARA. 

I  can't  suffer  ?     I,  who  have  waited  for  five  long  years ! 
JUDIT. 

The  mere  yearning  for  something  is  not  suffering, 
Klara  .  .  .  but — answer  me — could  you  live  a  double 
life? 

KLARA. 

[Without  much  consideration.]  A  double  life?  I 
think  so. 

JUDIT. 

Perhaps  you  don't  understand  me  1 

KLARA. 
[Quickly.]     Oh,  yes,  I  do. 

JUDIT. 
You  think  you  could.     Then  you  must  try  it. 

KLARA. 
Perhaps  I  don't  understand  you  after  all. 

JUDIT. 
If  you  leave  this  house  you  will. 

KLARA. 
Leave  this  house  ? 

JUDIT. 

Then  you  will  know  what  suffering  is — and  perhaps, 
after  a  while  .  .  . 

KLARA. 

You  mean  I  am  to  leave  this  house  to  live  a  double 

R 
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life  .   .   .  like   a   frog     ...  to   live   like  a  reptile,    a 
snake  ? 

JUDIT. 
That  depends. 

KLAKA. 

Don't  you  think  that  I  am  half  a  snake  already  1 
JUDIT. 

So  long  as  one  is  half  human,  that's  enough — what 
the  other  half  may  be  is  a  secondary  matter  .  .  .  since 
it  is  invisible. 

KLARA. 

I  wonder  what  your  other  half  is  like,  Judit  ? 

JUDIT. 
If  I  only  knew  that. 

KLARA. 

I  know  what  it  is  .  .  .a  crayfish  .  .  .  for  you  walk 
backwards,  and  you  can  give  a  nasty  nip,  and  you  live  in 
other  people's  house,  as  the  crayfish  does  in  the  snail's. 

JUDIT. 

[Quietly.]  I  live  in  my  own  house,  Klara.  Wher- 
ever I  go,  I  take  my  house  with  me — and  I  have  no 
home  save  that  which  I  possess  here  within.  I  built  it 
myself — the  work  of  a  lifetime.  [She  puts  her  hand 
on  her  heart.]  It  is  here,  Klara  .  .  .  and  your  words 
make  me  stronger  in  my  belief. 

KLARA. 

You're  making  a  bad  woman  of  me.  I  feel  it.  I  feel 
I  am  beginning  to  be  bad.  So  long  as  I  was  alone  with 
him  I  didn't  know  what  it  meant  to  hate.  But  since 
you  have  been  here,  hate  has  entered  in  as  well.  I  hate 
you,  Judit.  I  hate  you  because  you  have  suffered',  be- 
cause you  are  strong  ;  because  you  have  a  child — because 
of  your  past  and  coming  happiness  .  .  .  for  you  have 
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strength  ...  a  great  deal  of  strength,  Judit  .  .  .  you 
have  gone  through  a  great  deal  .  .  .  and  I  envy  you  for 
it.  I  hate  you  for  it.  [She  weeps  bitterly.] 

JUDIT. 

[Takes  her  hand.]  There — that's  right.  I  thank  you 
with  my  whole  heart,  Klara,  for  now  you  have  spoken  to 
me  with  your  human  half. 

[Silence.] 

KLARA. 

I  cannot  share  him  with  you.     I  cannot. 
JUDIT. 

Nor  can  I.  If  we  were  men  we  would  draw  lots,  and 
take  what  chance  brings,  but  we  are  women — and,  be- 
sides, we  know  that  chance  is  a  most  unfair  arbiter.  No 
— we  must  find  some  other  way  of  deciding  which  of  us 
is  to  be  the  mistress  here. 

KLARA. 

One  all  human — the  other  all  snake.     Terrible. 
JUDIT. 

It  isn't  so  terrible  as  you  fancy  .  .  .  there  is  some- 
thing fascinating  in  being  a  snake  and  in  knowing  it. 

KLARA. 

[Suddenly.]  I  don't  understand  it.  I  won't  under- 
stand it  ...  no — no.  You  put  all  sorts  of  things  that 
I  never  dreamt  of  into  my  poor  head.  I  won't  fight  with 
you.  I  cannot  ...  I  cannot.  Oh,  what  a  cruel 
woman  you  are.  [Weeping.]  I  cannot  bear  it  any 
longer.  You  drive  me  crazy  with  your  tangled  thoughts. 
What  a  cruel  creature  you  must  be. 

JUDIT. 
You  surprise  me,  Klara. 
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KLARA. 

Leave  me  alone  .  .  .  leave  me  my  hopes,  my  poor 
hopes  .  .  .  my  .  .  . 

JUDIT. 

You  were  right  when  you  said  that  we  are  both  very, 
very  unhappy. 

[A  long  pause.] 

KLARA. 
[Through  her  tears.]     And  we  both  love  one  man. 

JUDIT. 
[After  a  pause.]     Two  men. 

KLARA. 

Two  ?     How  do  you  mean  ? 
JUDIT. 

I  see  in  him  something  quite  different  from  what  you 
see.  I  love  in  him  qualities  which  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  you  to  perceive.  The  man  I  see  in  him  is  very  far 
removed  from  yours,  Klara — very  far. 

KLARA. 

[Pleased.]  If  it  be  really  so  ...  in  that  case  .  .  . 
it  is  possible  I've  lost  nothing  after  all. 

JUDIT. 

[Hoarsely.]  But  he  ...  he  is  different,  he  finds  in 
us  two  a  composite  yet  single  whole. 

KLARA. 

Two  halves  that  cannot  agree. 
JUDIT. 

Because  we  cannot  rise  up  to  his  level,  because  we  are 
far  below  him  .  .  .  and  we  want  to  be  alone — with  him. 
You,  as  well  as  I. 
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KLARA. 

What  can  we  do  ?  What  shall  we  do  ?  In  what 
mystery  am  I  shrouded?  Great  God,  open  mine  eyes 
that  I  may  see. 

JUDIT. 

One  thing  I  am  sure  of  ...  if  I  alone  were  to  stay 
with  him  he  would  go  after  you  .  .  .  while  if  you  were 
to  stay,  he  would  come  after  me. 

[Ardo  comes  in  with  Zsarnoth  from  the  left,  the  latter 
greets  the  two  women.] 

ARDO. 
Please  go  out  one  of  you,  I  left  the  child  outside. 

JUDIT. 
I'll  go.     [She  goes  out  on  the  left.] 

KLARA. 

So  must  I.     [She  follows  her.] 
ZSARNOTH. 

How  strange.  [Silence.]  Two  women  together  like 
that. 

ARDO. 

It  isn't  the  first  time  that  two  women  have  lived  to- 
gether under  one  roof. 

ZSARNOTH. 

I  daresay,  but  not  with  a  man.  [He  sits  down.]  I 
haven't  the  slightest  idea  how  you  manage  to  live  be- 
tween the  two  of  them.  That  is  a  riddle  I  cannot  solve. 
I  don't  understand  it  in  the  least. 

ARDO. 

You  don't  understand  it,  and  yet  it  is  very  simple.  I 
am  rather  curious  to  know  what  you  would  do  in  my 
position  ? 
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ZSARNOTH. 

I  can't  even  imagine  myself  in  such  a  position  .  .  .  no- 
thing of  the  kind  could  ever  happen  to  me.  I  cannot 
even  admit  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing.  Either  one 
or  the  other  .  .  .  but  not  both  .  .  .  and  besides,  I  abso- 
lutely decline  to  admit  the  two  women  are  on  good  terms. 
The  thing  is  bound  to  end  badly  .  .  .  and  I  fear  the 
worst.  A  man  like  you  ought  to  be  very  careful.  It's 
a  serious  business  .  .  .  and  a  bad  business  .  .  .  and 
all  I  can  say  is,  I  feel  very  anxious  on  your  account. 

ARDO. 

Most  men  are  like  that — the  moment  one  goes  out  of 
the  vicious  circle  you  call  life. 

ZSARNOTH. 
Don't  forget  that  they  are  in  the  circle. 

ARDO. 
But  7  am  not,  and  they  will  follow  me. 

ZSARNOTH. 

If  they  can  .  .  .  you  seem  to  forget  that  they  have 
a  life  of  their  own  as  well,  which  has  nothing  in  common 
with  yours  .  .  .  and  they  will  never  sacrifice  that  for 
you — indeed,  they  could  not  if  they  wished. 

ARDO. 

I  know  all  that  quite  well — and  they  shall  keep  what  is 
theirs.  I  have  begun  a  new  life,  and  woman  shall  be 
no  longer  a  riddle  to  me. 

ZSARNOTH. 

Don't  be  offended — but  all  this  seems  to  me  so  very 
childish. 

ARDO. 

There  is  something  in  what  you  say.  It  is  true  we  are 
all  children.  None  of  us  can  deny  it.  We  always  want, 
want,  want — like  a  child,  and  life  would  not  be  worth 
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half  as  much  (as  it  isn't)  if  we  had  not  an  imaginary 
goal  before  us  ...  but  were  we  grown  up,  we  should 
see  that  we  can  never  reach  it  ...  that  there  is,  in  fact, 
no  goal  at  all  ...  one  can  never  be  satisfied. 

ZSARNOTH. 
Not  even  you  ? 

ARDO. 

When  I  was  a  little  child  it  was  just  the  same — now  I 
am  a  big  child — and  nothing  has  changed  .  .  .  every- 
thing is  the  same. 

ZSARNOTH. 

But  so  far  as  I  remember — we  both  had  a  very  happy 
childhood  ? 

ARDO. 

Happy  childhood  ?  ...  eh !  ...  everybody  wishes 
it  back  again.  But  why?  Nowhere  can  I  see  that 
happy  childhood  which  everyone  speaks  of.  Is  the  child 
happy  ?  Have  you  ever  seen  a  child  that  was  happy  ? — 
that  had  no  want,  and  was  satisfied  in  every  respect  ? 
Has  the  child — has  any  child — no  wishes,  no  aims,  no 
wants,  no  dreams  ?  .  .  .  has  anything  changed  around 
men  since  they  were  born  ?  How  strange  it  is  that  they 
cannot  realise  that  they  are  still  children — children  at 
play,  and  that  no  lapse  of  time  can  ever  make  them  grow 
up,  no  growth  of  the  brain  that  can  turn  them  into 
men.  It  matters  not  that  the  eldest  of  us  may  have  a  long 
white  silvery  beard — he  is  still  a  child.  There  is  no 
difference  between  the  youngest  and  the  oldest  of  us, 
and  never  will  be. 

ZSARNOTH. 

Oh,  come,  you  must  admit  a  slight  difference  ? 
ARDO. 

The  only  difference  is,  that  the  more  childish  you  are 
the  more  you  fight  against  yourself,  the  more  you  want  to 
forget  all  your  unhappy  experiences. 
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ZSARNOTH. 

But  we  want  to  be  men. 

ARDO. 

That's  just  it,  we  want  to  be  men,  though  we  ought 
to  remain  children.  But  we  fight  against  this  with  all 
our  childish  might,  and  long  to  prove  ourselves  men  yet 
we  cannot.  We  want  to  know  life,  the  true  inner  life, 
which  we  shall  never  be  able  to  know,  and  which  has 
little  or  nothing  in  common  with  this  ephemeral  life  of 
ours.  We  put  our  finger  into  the  fire  to  see  whether  it 
hurts.  We  leap  down  into  the  abyss  to  see  whether  it 
is  deep.  How  clumsy  and  stupid  all  this  is.  We  all 
want  to  be  nursed — loved,  and  so  forth  .  .  .  and  yet 
we  say  we  are  grown  up  .  .  .  we  insist  that  we  are  men 
— although  we  cannot  stand  alone. 

ZSARNOTH. 

But,  Ardo  .   .   .  you,  yourself  .   .   . 
ARDO. 

I,  myself?  I  know  it  only  too  well.  If  I  could  but 
stand  alone,  and  had  no  wants,  no  aspirations  ...  if 
I  were  in  a  state  of  suspended  consciousness  .  .  . 

ZSARNOTH. 

[Startled.]  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  reached 
that  point  ? 

ARDO. 

There  must  be  something  great  and  beautiful  in  the 
unconscious  state — something  great  and  true — the  one 
and  only  Truth  must  be  hidden  there. 

ZSARNOTH. 
Is  that  your  firm  belief  ? 

ARDO. 
Many  a  time  have  I  gazed  at  and  marvelled  over  an 
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unconscious  body.  Here  I  saw  something  that  had  been 
released  from  all  the  trammels  of  knowledge,  power,  and 
activity  .  .  .  dead  to  all  external  things  .  .  .  yet  alive 
to  the  things  within.  Here  I  seemed  to  find  real  life 
.  .  .  combined  with  the  utmost  peace. 
ZSARNOTH. 

It  is  strange  that  you  should  worry  yourself  about  these 
things  now.  Are  you  not  happier  now  that  you  have  all  that 
you  but  lately  desired  ? 

ARDO. 

I  am  a  little  nearer  to  my  peace,  that  is  all. 

ZSARNOTH. 

You  must  be  in  a  very  difficult  position  between  the 
two  of  them  ?  I  have  no  idea  how  you  manage  it. 

ARDO. 
They  will  be  all  right  in  time. 

ZSARNOTH. 

[Nervously.]  But  how  .  .  .  how?  I  don't  under- 
stand ? 

ARDO. 

How  funny  you  are.  What  is  it  you  want  to  know  ? 
Tell  me  frankly. 

ZSARNOTH. 

Well,  what  I  should  like  to  know  is,  which  of  them 
do  you  live  with  ? 

[Just  then  Palko  runs  in  breathlessly  from  the  left, 
cry  ing. ~\ 

PALKO. 

Father  .  .  .  come  quickly — both  of  my  mothers  are 
crying  .  .  .  come  .  .  .  come  .  .  . 

[Both  stand  perplexed,  and  look  at  each  other. ~\ 

CUKTAIN. 

s 


ACT    III. 

SCENE  :  A  verandah,  with  a  view  of  a  spacious  garden  at 
the  back,  in  which  stands  a  high  boulder,  the  top  of  which  cannot 
be  seen  from  the  auditorium.  The  stage  is  littered  with 
all  sorts  of  garden  implements.  A  rocking-chair,  a  large 
cane  chair,  a  footstool,  etc.,  are  arranged  on  the  left.  An 
open  door  leads  into  Palko's  room.  On  the  right  there 
is  a  large  trunk,  a  wicker  basket,  and  two  boxes.  In  the 
middle  of  the  stage,  a  small  round  table  and  two  chairs. 
A  Japanese  umbrella  is  fixed  on  the  table,  and  casts  a 
shade  over  it.  It  is  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Outside 
there  is  brilliant  sunshine. 

Klara  comes  from  the  house  with  a  handbag,  accom- 
panied by  Anna,  who  carries  two  hat  boxes  .  .  .  they 
put  them  down  amongst  the  other  things. 

KLARA. 

And  what  did  the  carriers  say  ?  .  .  .  when  will  they 
be  here  ? 

ANNA. 

In  an  hour's  time,  so  they  told  me  ...  so  you  really 
are  about  to  leave  us,  ma'am  ? 

KLARA. 

Yes,  indeed.     /  am  going,  Anna. 
ANNA. 

And  shall  you  never  come  back  any  more  ? 

[Silence.] 

[Busying   herself  with  the  things.]     How  empty  the 
house  will  seem  when  you  have  gone,  ma'am. 
KLARA. 

[Eagerly.]     Do  you  think  so,  Anna? 

ANNA. 
I  shall  leave  too  .   .   .  you  must  take  me  with  you. 

(138) 
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KLARA. 

There's  no  reason  for  you  to  leave,  Anna  ...  on  the 
contrary — you  must  stop. 

ANNA. 

I  am  not  going  to  stop  here,  ma'am.  I  won't  wait  on 
that  person  .  .  .  not  for  anything.  It's  true — I  am 
only  a  simple  girl,  but  I  won't  be  her  servant — she  is 
only  our  master's  mistress. 

KLARA. 
Anna? 

ANNA. 

I  am  very,  very  sorry  that  I  spoke,  ma'am,  but  I  had 
to  tell  you  this.  Oh,  we  talk  a  good  deal  down  there 
about  what's  going  on  in  this  house.  If  I  were  you, 
ma'am,  I  should  act  differently  .  .  .  yes,  ma'am,  indeed 
I  would.  You'll  excuse  me  for  talking  to  you  like  this, 
ma'am,  but  I  feel  I  must  speak. 

KLARA. 
Go  on  ...  go  on,  Anna. 

ANNA. 

I  wouldn't  leave  for  anybody  .  .  .  no,  no  ...  you 
are  a  great  child,  ma'am  .  .  .  you  haven't  altered  a  bit 
.  .  .  you're  only  a  child  still.  And  you'll  leave  this 
house  as  you  came  into  it  ...  still  a  child. 

KLARA. 
Still  a  child  ?  .   .   .  what  do  you  mean  ? 

ANNA. 

You  haven't  changed  a  bit,  ma'am,  since  you've  been 
married  .  .  .  not  a  bit. 

KLARA. 
So  you  think  so  too  ? 
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ANNA. 

If  you  wouldn't  be  offended,  ma'am,  I  should  suggest 
that,  if  you  really  do  mean  to  leave  .  .  . 

KLAKA. 
Speak  out,  Anna. 

ANNA. 

Well,  I  think,  ma'am,  you  ought  to  marry  again  ,  .  . 
but  .  .  .  really  .  .  .  this  time  .  .  . 

KLAKA. 
But,  Anna.  .  .  . 

ANNA. 

You  were  never  really  married  it  seems  to  me,  ma'am 
.  .  .  you  are  not  a  woman  yet  .  .  .  no.  In  all  the 
five  years  I  have  served  here,  there  has  never  been  a 
quarrel  yet  between  you  .  .  .  not  even  a  loud  word  in 
the  whole  house. 

KLABA. 
Anna!   .   .   . 

ANNA. 

I  may  be  a  simple  girl,  ma'am,  but  I  can  see  and 
observe  too,  with  such  small  understanding  as  I  have 
.  .  .  and  I  think  that  our  master  hasn't  been  a  good 
husband  .  .  .  and  he's  a  coward  too.  Excuse  me, 
ma'am,  for  being  so  free  .  .  .  but  the  master  doesn't 
dare  to  speak  a  loud  word.  I  would  take  my  revenge, 
ma'am,  for  all  this  .  .  .  and  then  it  was  he  who  brought 
that  person  here.  I  wonder  how  you  can  bear  it  in 
silence.  I  would  revenge  myself  ...  it  is  no  sin  in 
such  cases. 

KLARA. 

It  is  no  sin  ?  How  can  you  know  anything  about 
life  ?  A  young,  inexperienced  girl  like  you  ? 
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ANNA. 

[Confused.]  How  do  you  know  I'm  inexperienced, 
ma'am? 

KLABA. 
Why  do  you  blush  ? 

ANNA. 

I  ...  well  .  .  .  there's  ,nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 
It's  like  this,  ma'am  .  .  .  you  are  married,  and  yet  a 
girl  still  .  .  .  and  I,  though  unmarried,  am  none  the 
less  a  woman  .  .  .  yes,  a  woman  .  .  .  and  I  am  not  a 
bit  ashamed  of  it,  though  I  don't  like  to  boast  of  it  ... 
people  are  so  stupid. 

KLARA. 
You  never  told  me  about  this. 

ANNA. 
There  didn't  seem  to  be  any  good. 

KLARA. 

And  where  is  it — your  child  1 
ANNA. 

The  baby-farmers  took  it  from  me  ...  it  is  some- 
where in  heaven  ...  it  is  better  for  it,  and  for  me 
too. 

KLARA. 

[Shaken.]     Good  heavens! 

[Long  silence.] 

ANNA. 

I  am  not  ashamed  of  it,  ma'am.  I'm  not  afraid  that 
God  will  punish  me  for  what  I  have  done  ...  it  was  a 
little  girl  ...  a  golden-haired  little  girl  .  .  .  and  I 
saw  what  was  likely  to  happen  to  her  if  she  grew 
up.  Oh,  I  saw  it  quite  clearly  .  .  .  and  her  sufferings 
too.  I  don't  know  why  I  did  it,  but  I  did  it.  I  didn't 
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like  the  idea  of  bringing  her  up  to  be  a  servant,  and  I 
didn't  like  to  bring  her  up  to  be  ...  well  .  .  .  you 
know,  ma'am  ...  it  is  so  very,  very  difficult  to  keep 
one's  head  above  water  in  this  world  .  .  .  and  the 
child  was  in  my  way. 

KLARA. 

That  is  more  likely,  Anna. 
ANNA. 

I  may  be  a  bad  lot,  ma'am,  but  in  my  own  eyes  I  was 
justified. 

KLARA. 

[Shivering.]     But  it  was  murder,  Anna. 

ANNA. 

Was  it?  ...  well,  I  had  to  do  it,  so  it  must  have 
been  right. 

KLARA. 

You  had  to  ?     [She  sits  down.] 

ANNA. 

So  now  you  know  all  about  me,  ma'am  .  .  .  and  now 
you  must  take  me  with  you,  if  you  possibly  can  .  .  . 
and  you  will  be  able  to,  I  am  sure. 

KLARA. 

[Thoughtfully.]  Not  yet.  I  don't  know,  Anna.  I 
really  don't  know  what  to  think  of  all  this.  I  don't 
even  know  what  I  am  going  to  do.  .  .  . 

[Palko  coming  from  the  house,  looks  round  with 
surprise.] 

PALKO. 

What  .  .  .  are  you  going  away,  my  red-haired 
mother  .  .  .  are  you  ? 

KLARA. 
I  am  going,  Palko  .   .   .  far  away  ...  to  fairyland. 
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ANNA. 

Don't  be  hard  on  me,  ma'am.  [As  she  goes  into  the 
house  she  pauses  in  the  doorway.]  It  was  my  revenge. 

KLARA. 

I  shall  go  alone,  Anna  .  .  .  but  you  may  come  after 
me  later.  You  must  stop  here  for  the  present  to  let 
me  know  how  things  go  on.  [She  rises.] 

ANNA. 

You  won't  need  it  once  you  have  gone.  [She  goes  into 
house.] 

PALKO. 
You  must  take  me  to  fairyland  with  you. 

KLARA. 

It's  a  long  way,  Palko  ...  a  long  way  off.  [To  her- 
self.] Revenge  .  .  .  revenge.  [She  sits  down  in  the 
rocking-chair,  and  rocks  herself  to  and  fro  quietly.] 

PALKO. 

But  you've  told  me  so  much  about  it  ...  and  I  like 
your  stories  so  much  .  .  .  mother's  are  all  so  hum- 
drum .  .  .  the  prince  is  always  happy,  and  marries  the 
princess. 

KLARA. 

[Takes  Palko  into  her  lap  and  kisses  him.]  Shall 
I  tell  you  a  story  now  ? 

PALKO. 

No — but  take  me  with  you  to  fairyland. 
KLARA. 

But  how  can  I  ?  You  have  no  wings  on  your 
shoulders. 

PALKO. 

But  you  are  strong  enough  to  carry  me. 
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KLARA. 
And  do  you  really  wish  to  go  where  I  am  going  ? 

PALKO. 
It  must  be  very  nice  where  you  are  going. 

KLARA. 

To  the  fairies  ...  to  that  great,  bright  realm,  where 
the  sun  is  always  shining,  and  where  there  are  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  little  angels  like  you  .  .  .  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  winged  rocking  horses,  and  ever 
so  many  red-haired  mothers  .  .  .  such  a  lot  of  red- 
haired  mothers  .  .  .  and  beautiful  princesses  in  long 
white  robes,  with  everything  that  is  good  written  on 
their  foreheads. 

PALKO. 

[With  shining  eyes.]  And  can  I  take  mother  there 
too? 

KLARA. 

No,  you  must  go  there  alone,  Palko  .  .  .  and  you 
must  forget  everything,  for  you  can  never  come  back 
any  more. 

PALKO. 

And  can't  you  come  with  me  ? 
KLARA. 

I  can  .  .  .  but  later  on  ...  much  later,  when  I 
have  forgotten  everything. 

PALKO. 

And  mother  ? 

KLARA. 

Wouldn't  you  rather  stop  with  your  mother  ? 
PALKO. 

I  want  her  to  come  with  me  too.  I  am  afraid  to  go 
alone. 
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KLARA. 

Afraid  ?  What  of  ?  Children  who  are  afraid  can 
never  enter  fairyland — only  brave  boys  can  go  there 
.  .  .  those  who  are  afraid  must  stop  at  home  with  their 
mothers. 

PALKO. 

But  I'm  not  afraid  .  .  .  yesterday  I  climbed  up  a 
tree  alone,  though  I  fell  down. 

KLARA. 

It's  the  same  way  you  go  to  fairyland.  [She  points  to- 
wards the  distance.]  Do  you  see  that  high  boulder  there  1 
You  must  climb  up  the  stairs  that  are  cut  in  its  side 
...  it  is  easy  .  .  .  very  easy  .  .  .  you  must  go  step 
by  step  .  .  .  and  at  every  step  you  leave  a  thought  be- 
hind .  .  .  and  when  you  reach  the  top,  you  have  for- 
gotten everything  .  .  .  then  you  go  forward.  You  see 
where  that  gate  is  ?  Well  .  .  . 

PALKO. 
[With  awe.]     I  see. 

KLARA. 

You  stand  there  .  .  .  outside  .  .  .  you  spread  out 
your  arms  .  .  .  you  look  up  to  the  sky  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 

[Short  silence.] 

PALKO. 

And  what  ? 

KLARA. 

[Rises  quickly.]  And  you  fly  down,  as  if  you  had 
wings. 

PALKO. 
But  where  is  fairyland  ? 

KLARA. 

And  in  the  next  moment  you  will  be  in  fairyland. 

T 
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PALKO. 

[Doubtfully.]  But  why  do  you  go  so  far  away  if  you 
can  get  there  from  here  ? 

KLARA. 

Because  I  am  grown  up,  Palko,  I  am  big,  and  I  must 
search  for  a  higher  boulder  ...  a  much  higher  one. 

PALKO. 

And  can't  I  take  mother  ?  You  must  take  her  with 
you  to  the  higher  one  .  .  .  will  you  ? 

KLARA. 

[Decidedly.]     I  will.     Certainly  I  will. 
[Pause.] 

But  you  mustn't  talk  to  anybody  about  all  this  that 
I  have  told  you — not  even  to  your  mother  .  .  .  for  no- 
body can  enter  fairyland  who  tells  the  secret. 

PALKO. 

I  should  like  to  go  there  so  much. 
KLARA. 

Not  yet  .  .  .  not  just  now  .  .  .  wait  till  you  are 
alone.  Nobody  must  know  that  you  are  going  there. 

PALKO. 
I  should  like  to  go  there  soon. 

KLARA. 
Hush!  ...  be  quiet!  .  .  .  someone  is  coming. 

JUDIT. 

[At  the  door.]  Palko!  .  .  .  Palko!  .  .  .  where  are 
you? 

PALKO. 
Here,  mother! 
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JUDIT. 

You  left  your  slate  behind,  and  you  haven't  finished 
your  lessons. 

KLARA. 

He  has  been  with  me  ...  for  the  last  time.     [Palko 
goes  into  the  house.] 

JUDIT. 

[Comes   forward.]     You    shouldn't    leave    like  this, 
Klara  .   .   .  you  ought  to  wait. 

KLARA. 
I  cannot  stop  any  longer. 

JUDIT. 

But  why  do  you  leave  now?  .   .   .  just  while  Ardo  is 
away? 

KLARA. 
I  can't  stand  being  half  mistress,  half  wife ! 

JUDIT. 
It  seems  to  me  you  have  some  object  in  leaving  thus. 

KLARA. 
And  if  I  have  .  .  .  what  has  it  to  do  with  anybody  ? 

JUDIT. 

You  will   be  throwing   yourself  away  .   .   .  and  you 
may  perish. 

KLARA. 

I  am  not  enough  of  a  coward  to  do  that. 

JUDIT. 
Or  strong  enough. 

KLARA. 

Or  strong  enough  ?     It  comes  to  the  same  thing — any- 
way, I  can't  go  on  living  like  this  any  longer. 
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JUDIT. 

Do  you  really  believe  he  will  follow  you  ?  Don't  try 
your  strength  .  .  .  you  will  have  to  give  np  your  hopes. 

KLABA. 
I  no  longer  hope. 

JUDIT. 

And  the  child  ?     How  about  your  child  ? 

KLAKA. 
I  myself  shall  become  that  child.  I  mean  to  be  free. 

JUDIT. 
If  you  can. 

KLABA. 
I  shall. 

JUDIT. 

So  you've  given  up  all  your  hopes  .   .   .  poor  thing  ? 

KLABA. 

You  need  not  pity  me.  Besides,  perhaps  someday  I 
shall  be  happier  than  you  .  .  .  and  remember  this  .  .  . 
I  shall  never  pity  you  ...  no  ...  I  shall  never  rate 
you  so  low  as  to  do  that. 

[At  this  moment  Nina  Keller  enters  from  the  house,  led 
by  Palko,  who  holds  her  hand.  She  is  a  woman  of  about 
forty-five,  her  hair  nearly  grey,  and  is  simply  but  taste- 
fully dressed.] 

JUDIT. 

[Surprised.]  Nina  .  .  .  dear  Nina,  how  good  of 
you  to  come.  [She  kisses  and  caresses  her.]  It  really  is 
good  of  you  ...  so  you  have  come  to  see  me  at  last ! 

NINA. 

I  have  long  wanted  to  see  you,  you  and  your  little  boy 
.  .  .  you  can  understand  how  lonely  I  have  been  since 
you  went. 
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JUDIT. 

How  did  you  get  here?  .  .  .  and  that  girl  never 
showed  you  in.  What  a  nuisance.  [To  Klara,  rather 
coldly.]  This  is  my  dearest  and  oldest  friend,  Nina 
Keller.  I  have  told  you  all  about  her. 

[Klara  bows  silently ;  they  look  at  each  other  for  a  few 
seconds.] 

PALKO. 

Auntie,  have  you  still  got  the  little  guinea-pig  ? 

NINA. 

Of  course  I  have  .  .  .  and  it  longs  to  see  you  so  much. 
It  has  no  playmate  now. 

KLARA. 

I  am  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Palko  has  told 
me  so  much  about  his  home.  [She  makes  a  movement  to 
leave.] 

JUDIT. 
Klara,  you  may  just  as  well  stop. 

KLARA. 

No,  no,  you  must  have  such  a  great  deal  to  talk 
about  with  your  friend.  [She  goes  into  the  house,  and 
Palko  runs  after  her.  ] 

JUDIT. 

Come,  sit  down,  Nina.  I'm  sure  you  must  be  very 
tired  after  your  long  journey.  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
come  ...  do  you  know,  you  are  my  very  first  visitor 
.  .  .  now  sit  down  and  make  yourself  comfortable  .  .  . 
there  .  .  .  and  I  shall  sit  here  beside  you,  as  I  used  to. 
[They  both  sit  down.] 

NINA. 
[Pointing  to  house.]     Was  that  her? 
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JUDIT. 

Yes  .  .  .  the  other  one  .  .  .  did  you  get  my  last 
letter  ? 

NINA. 
[Thoughtfully.]     I  did.     She  is  very  fascinating. 

JUDIT. 

She  is  leaving  to-day.  She  wants  to  leave.  By  the  by 
you  must  be  hungry.  Shall  I  fetch  you  something  to 
eat  ?  Wait  just  a  second. 

NINA. 

No  ...  no  ...  thanks  .  .  .  don't  trouble  about 
that  ...  so  she  is  leaving  to-day  ...  is  she  ?  And 
where  is  he  ? 

JUDIT. 

He  left  this  morning — half  an  hour  ago — for  the  town 
.  .  .  but  he  doesn't  know  anything  about  it.  But  how 
nice  it  was  of  you  to  come  .  .  .  you  are  still  the  same  dear 
good  Nina. 

NINA. 

I  couldn't  make  out  how  matters  stood  from  your 
letters,  and  I  felt  I  must  come  and  see  you. 

JUDIT. 

Quite  right,  and  now  that  you  have  come  you  must 
stop  here  with  us  for  a  few  days. 

NINA. 

No,  my  dear,  I  can't  do  that,  I  must  get  home. 
JUDIT. 

Don't  talk  nonsense.  Home  .  .  .  surely  you  can  spare 
a  few  days  for  us  ? 

NINA. 

No.     I  must  go  home  to  my  little  girl,  to  my  daughter. 
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JUDIT. 

To  your  daughter  1     What  do  you  mean  ? 

NINA. 
I  have  adopted  a  little  girl  since  you  left. 

JUDIT. 
But,  Nina  .  .  . 

NINA. 

When  you  went  away  I  felt  so  lonely  .  .  .  you  see  I 
can't  stand  loneliness.  I  can't  bear  things  to  be  quiet 
about  me.  I  must  have  someone  around  me,  and  she  is 
such  a  nice  little  girl  .  .  .  about  five  years  old  .  .  . 
only  I  am  afraid  I  am  too  old  to  be  a  mother  to  so  young 
a  child  .  .  .  but  I  took  her  all  the  same,  for  I  knew 
.  .  .  well  .  .  . 

JUDIT. 

Tell  me  all  about  it,  dear. 

NINA. 
I  knew  you  could  never  come  back. 

JUDIT. 
[Kisses  her.]  Poor  Nina. 

NINA. 
And  now  I  have  only  come  to  see  how  you  are  placed. 

JUDIT. 

Of  course,  one  can't  put  everything  into  letters  .  .  . 
my  position  here  has  to*  be  seen  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood. 

NINA. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  see  more  now  I  have  come. 
Your  letters  were  so  full  of  riddles  and  so  mysterious. 

JUDIT. 
Well,  you  see — I,  myself — I  cannot  tell  you  exactly 
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how  I  feel.     The  whole  thing  is  so  extraordinary — it's  a 
great  thing  to  begin  a  new  life. 

NINA. 
Judit,  you  turn  away  your  face  from  me. 

JUDIT. 

My  dear  Nina  .  .  . 

NINA. 

You  have  turned  away.  I  can  see  now  quite  clearly 
how  matters  stand  here. 

JUDIT. 
Then  you  must  help  me  to  see  it  too. 

NINA. 

And  you  have  all  been  living  like  this  for  the  last 
four  weeks.  How  extraordinary !  Still,  Judit,  if  you 
would  like  to  come  home  .  .  . 

JUDIT. 

[With  a  shudder. ]  Oh,  Nina,  can't  you  see  that  that  is 
impossible  after  all  that  has  taken  place  ? 

[Enter  Palko  from  the  house.] 

PALKO. 
Auntie,  have  you  ever  been  in  fairyland  ? 

NINA. 

I?  What  a  funny  question  !  I  have  been  there.  I 
have  been  once. 

PALKO. 

And  weren't  you  afraid  to  fly  there  ? 

NINA. 
To  fly  there  ?  Who  told  you  about  that  ? 

JUDIT. 
The  other  one  puts  all  this  sort  of  stuff  into  his  head. 
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PALKO. 

[Touches  Nina's  shoulder. ~\     And  did  you  have  wings? 

NINA. 
I  had. 

PALKO. 
And  could  you  see  them  ? 

NINA. 

How  sharp  you  are.     No — I  couldn't  see  them,  but  I 
certainly  must  have  had  wings  when  I  went  there. 

[Short  silence. ] 

[Palko  goes  up  stage  to  play,  and  looks  up  at  the 
boulder  several  times.  ] 

NINA. 

I  was  surprised  that  you  didn't  come  home  when  I 
received  your  note. 

JUDIT. 

It  was  cruel  of  me. 

NINA. 

No,  no,  it  was  not,  but  I  wondered  at  your  making  up 
your  mind  so  quickly. 

JUDIT. 
I  knew  it  would  come  to  this.     I  felt  it. 

NINA. 

Still,  you  never  told  me  .   .   .  and  now  the  other  one 
wants  to  leave.     Poor  deserted  soul. 

JUDIT. 
She  won't  stop.     I  begged  her  to. 

NINA. 

And  what  are  you  going  to  do  after  all  this  ? 
[Short  silence.] 
JUDIT. 

I  shall  come  back  to  you  again,  Nina. 

u 
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NINA. 
To  me  ?  .   .   .  after  she  has  left  ? 

JUDIT. 

Nina,  you  must  understand.     I  am  afraid  to  stop  here 
— alone. 

NINA. 
I  understand. 

[Silence.] 

JUDIT. 
If  she  leaves,  I  must  leave  too. 

NINA. 

So  you  don't  believe  in  your  living  together  theory  ? 
[After  a  pause.] 

Did  you  quarrel  with  each  other  ?    Is  there  any  hatred 
between  you  two? 

JUDIT. 

No  ...  that  would  be  much  too  low.     We  are  quite 
different  in  our  struggle. 

NINA. 
I  expected  that  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  and  he  ? 

JUDIT. 

He  doesn't  seem  to  notice  anything  ...  we  live  for 
him,  but  he  lives  for  himself. 

NINA. 

And  how  do  you  live  together  ?     How  do  you  manage 
it? 

JUDIT. 

He  finds  in  us  two  one  whole. 
NINA. 

Terrible.     [She    rises.     Silence.]     And    she  has    no 
child  of  her  own. 
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JUDIT. 

She  goes  daily  to  church,   and  says  her  prayers  to 
St.  Anthony. 

NINA. 

Perhaps  .   .   .  who  knows  ? 

JUDIT. 
If  she  could  believe  in  him.  .  .  . 

NINA. 
Doesn't  she  1  ...  well  ...  so  you  will  come  back  too  1 

JUDIT. 
I  will. 

NINA. 

And  would  you  leave  him  ? 
JUDIT. 

I  would.     We    should    then  arrive  at   some  sort  of 
understanding. 

NINA. 

Has  she  any  relations  ?  .   .   .  any   kinsfolk  to  whom 
she  can  go  ...  any  aim  ...  or  anything  of  the  sort  ? 

JUDIT. 
[Anxious.]  Nina? 

NINA. 

You  must  both  come  to  me  then. 

JUDIT. 
I  couldn't. 

NINA. 

But  if  she  has  nowhere  to  go  to  ... 

JUDIT. 
I  couldn't. 

NINA. 
Remember,  she  will  be  alone,  without  a  soul  about 
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her — without  a  name — and  waiting — waiting  perhaps 
for  nothing,  but  still  waiting  .  .  .  waiting  for  her  child 
to  come. 

JUDIT. 

I  had  to  wait  too. 

NINA. 
You  don't  deserve  your  child,  Judit. 

JUDIT. 
Good  heavens,  Nina. 

NINA. 
STou  have  attained  your  object  .   .   .  you  have  a  child. 

JUDIT. 
And  must  that  be  enough  for  my  whole  life  ? 

NINA. 

What  I  mean  now  is,  that  you  shall  stop  here — and 
she  shall  come  away  with  me. 

JUDIT. 
And  then  ?  ...  he  wants  to  live  with  us. 

NINA. 

He  wants  .  .  .  but  he  cannot.  He  lives  between  you 
two,  but  by  himself,  [Silence.]  I  know  him  better 
than  either  of  you  do.  He  will  never  be  satisfied  .  .  . 
he  will  always  go  on  searching  and  pondering. 

JUDIT. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  are  nothing  to  him  ? 

NINA. 

Oh,  yes,  you  are — both  of  you  .  .  .  necessary  incum- 
brances  .  .  .  just  like  .  .  .  well,  you  are  the  mother 
of  his  child. 

JUDIT. 
And  do  you  think  that's  all  I  am  ? 

NINA. 
All  that  you  can  give. 
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JUDIT. 

Didn't  I  throw  myself  away  for  him? 

NINA. 

That's  no  merit,  my  dear  Judit  ...  at  least  you  have 
to  pay  that  debt  to  your  own  self. 

JUDIT. 

A  debt  ?  How  funny  you  are — who  can  give  more  .  .  . 
who  ? 

NINA. 
Your  child. 

[Silence.] 

JUDIT. 
Then  I  am  too  late.     I  have  been  waiting  in  vain. 

NINA. 

Nobody  ever  waits  in  vain,  my  child  .  .  .  only  one 
great  mishap  can  bring  back  those  times  you  long  for 
again. 

JUDIT. 

I  understand  .  .  .  my  own  child  stands  in  the  way 
of  my  happiness. 

NINA. 

Because  you  are  an  egotist — for  you  cannot  find  him 
in  your  child. 

JUDIT. 

It's  true.  I  am  an  egotist — but  why  shouldn't  I  be 
one?  Am  I  not  alive?  Am  I  not  flesh  and  blood? 
Have  I  no  desires  ?  Am  I  not  young  and  active  ?  Why 
must  I  bury  my  youth  ?  Why  should  I  be  the  mother  of 
only  one? 

NINA. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  you  will  understand 
things  rightly  .  .  .  and  take  a  proper  view  of  them.  At 
present  all  you  can  do  is  to  struggle  and  suffer. 
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JUDIT. 

And  I  am  glad  of  that,  Nina.  Perhaps  when  I  reach 
your  age  .  .  . 

NINA. 

You  never  will  .  .  .  my  dear  Judit,  while  you  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  views  you  do. 

KLARA. 

[Comes  in  from  the  house  with  two  boxes. ~\  Excuse  me 
for  a  second.  [She  puts  them  with  the  other  things.] 

NINA. 
Won't  you  sit  down  here — with  us — for  a  few  minutes  ? 

KLARA. 
Thank  you,  but  I  am  very  busy  just  now. 

NINA. 
Only  for  a  few  minutes. 

KLARA. 
Just  as  you  please. 

NINA. 

Judit  has  told  me  all  ...  please  don't  interrupt  me. 
I  wish  to  be  a  good  friend  of  both  of  you.  Are  you 
really  going  to  leave  this  house  ? 

KLARA. 
I  am. 

NINA. 
[Bends  forward.]     Have  you  given  up  all  your  hopes  ? 

KLARA. 
I  have. 

NINA. 
And  ...  do  you  go  to  church  still  ? 

KLARA. 

What  do  you  mean  ?  I  am  not  going  to  be  catechised. 
[She  rises.] 
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NINA. 

[Takes  her  hand.~\  Wouldn't  you  like  to  come  to  me 
.  .  .  to  an  old  woman,  who  could  understand  you — and 
love  you? 

KLARA. 
But  why  ?     How  1 

NINA. 

You  have  nobody  now  but  me.  You  must  both  of  you 
come  to  me. 

KLARA. 
Both  of  us  ? 

JUDIT. 

And  my  child? 

NINA. 

The  child  must  be  left  with  him — then  you  both  would 
suffer  the  same,  you  would  become  equal  .  .  .  and  we 
three  together. 

JUDIT. 
You  want  me  to  give  up  my  child  ? 

KLARA. 
[Eagerly.]     Could  you,  Judit? 

JUDIT. 
No  ...  no  ...  never ! 

NINA. 

Your  child  will  be  stronger,  Judit  ...  if  you  let 
him  grow  up  by  himself. 

JUDIT. 

And  without  a  spark  of  love  ? 
NINA. 
Love  kills  every  real  man. 
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JUDIT. 

I  cannot  understand  you — you  always  were  a  riddle 
to  me — besides,  even  you  cannot  live  without  love,  Nina. 

NINA. 

[With  deep  meaning. ~\  That's  because  we  aren't 
"real,"  Judit;  where  two  people  are  united  we  see 
happiness  .  .  .  imaginary  happiness  .  .  .  for  there  is 
no  real  happiness.  But  we  cannot  find  the  love  of  our 
own  "  ego."  We  are  compelled  to  sacrifice  our  own  love 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  for  we  are  women — only 
women. 

KLARA. 

How  did  you  come  to  a  knowledge  of  all  this  ? 

JUDIT. 
Were  you  ever  in  love  1 

NINA. 

Yes — but  that  was  another  self  .  .  .  now  I  have 
arrived  at  the  second  stage. 

KLARA. 
[Aside.]     Another   double  life. 

JUDIT. 
So  you  want  to  drag  us  into  our  second  stage  ? 

NINA. 

Precisely.  You  shall  see  the  difference  .  .  .  how 
much  calmer,  loftier,  and  more  august  than  the  former 
one  that  second  stage  is. 

JUDIT. 

I'm  afraid  we  shall  have  to  grow  old  first,  Nina.  I 
understand  what  you  mean,  but  I  don't  feel  like  it. 

KLARA. 
And  I  feel  it — but  don't  understand  it. 
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NINA. 

[To  Judit.]    You  must  know  .   .   .  you  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  it? 

JUDIT. 

I  had  .   .   .  but  —  I  want  to  be  here. 

NINA. 
There  is  a  time  for  everything. 

KLARA. 
Perhaps  for  me  too. 

[Long  pause.] 

NINA. 
[To  Judit.~\     So  you  will  leave  the  child? 


No.  I  cannot.  My  place  is  here.  [Palko  comes  for- 
ward.] 

NINA. 

Palko  .  .  .  would  you  let  your  mother  go  —  she  wants 
to  come  and  live  with  me  again  ?  You  wouldn't  cry, 
would  you? 

PALKO. 
You  want  to  leave  me,  mother  ? 

JUDIT. 

Would  you  cry  if  I  were  to  go  ?  If  I  were  to  leave  you 
alone  here? 

PALKO. 

No.  I  am  a  big  boy  now.  [They  look  at  each  other 
surprised.] 

ANNA. 

[At  the  door.]  The  master  is  coming  back  —  I  can 
hear  his  carriage. 
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JlIDIT. 

So      soon?       Something     unexpected      must      have 
happened. 

[All  go  off  except  Nina.] 

[Nina  rises,  goes  up  the  stage,  looks  out  and  comes  back 
again.] 

PALKO. 

[Comes   from  the   house   with  some   sweets.]      Father 
has  come  back.     Will  you  have  a  sweet  ? 

NINA. 
What  a  good  father  you  have. 

PALKO. 
Have  you  really  been  in  fairyland  ? 

NINA. 
What  a  boy  you  are — always  harping  on  fairies. 

PALKO. 
Is  it  really  nice  there? 

NINA. 
Of  course  it  is. 

[Judit,  Klara,  and  Ardo  enter  from  the  house.] 
ARDO. 

[To  Nina.]     Good  morning,  madam.       How  do  you 
do?     I  am  pleased  to  see  you.     [They  shake  hands.] 

KLARA. 
[Smiles.]     Oh!     How  singular! 

ARDO. 
Why  do  you  smile  ? 

KLARA. 
Yet,  after  all,  it  would  be  the  right  thing. 

ARDO. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 
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KLARA. 

Well  it  was  so  singular  to  see  you  two  together  like 
that. 

JUDIT. 

Strange.     The  same  thing  occurred  to  me. 

NINA. 
Oh,  you  are  singular  people  .   .  .  it's  really  absurd. 

JUDIT. 

There  is  no  good  denying  it,  Agost  .  .  .  but  you  both 
looked  like — well  .  .  .  like  man  and  wife. 

[Silence.'] 
ARDO. 

[To  Nina.  Pointing  towards  the  luggage.]  These 
are  your  things,  I  suppose,  madam? 

[Palko  goes  out  at  the  rear.] 

KLARA. 
No.    They  are  mine. 

ARDO. 
Have  you  brought  them  down  to  air  them  ? 

KLARA. 

No.     I  am  leaving  to-day,  Agost — leaving  for  ever. 

ARDO. 

Nonsense.  I  had  a  sort  of  suspicion  of  this,  and  that 
was  why  I  came  back.  I  had  even  taken  my  seat  in  the 
train,  but  then  I  jumped  out  just  as  it  began  to  move 
and  came  back.  Some  instinct  told  me  that  something  was 
about  to  happen — and  I  hurried  to  prevent  it. 

KLARA. 
I  can't  stop  here  any  longer,  Agost. 
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JUDIT. 

Let  her  go  ...  let  her  go. 

KLABA. 
I  mean  to  go. 

[Long  pause. ] 

ARDO. 
So  you  have  given  up  all  your  hopes  and  your  faith  ? 

KLABA. 
I  shall  suffer  in  order  to  find  them  again. 

ARDO. 
Then  I  shall  have  to  give  them  up  too. 

NINA. 

[To  Ardo.]  You  have  committed  a  great  sin.  You 
must  give  it  up  ...  take  back  your  world — go  your 
way  alone — for  they  cannot  follow  you. 

PALKO. 

[From  outside,  on  the  top  of  the  boulder.]  Father, 
father !  Look,  I  am  going  to  fly  to  the  fairies  .  .  .  can 
you  see  my  wings  ? 

ARDO. 

[Looks  outside  petrified.]  Who  took  you  up  there? 
Go  back !  Go  back ! 

JUDIT. 
[Wringing  her  hands.]     For  God's  sake  go  back! 

PALKO. 

I  am  going  to  fly  away  to  the  fairies  .  .  .  my  red- 
haired  mother  is  going  too. 

JUDIT. 

Great  God  !  [In  the  next  moment  there  is  the  noise  of 
a  falling  body  heard  outside.  Judit  runs  out,  the  others 
stand  motionless.] 
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NINA. 
He  has  done  it — who  could  believe  it  ? 

JUDIT. 

[Heard  off  in  a  voice  between  laughing  and  crying.] 
He  is  alive!  .  .  .  he  is  alive!  .  .  .  my  dear  boy  is  safe. 
He  fell  into  the  bushes  .  .  .  he  is  safe. 

KLABA. 
[As  though  in  doubt:  to  herself.]     Into  the  bushes? 

[Judit  comes  in,  carrying  the  child  in  her  arms.  All 
crowd  around  her,  except  Ardo,  who  sits  in  a  chair  over- 
come.] 

AEDO. 

You  may  all  leave  me  ...  all  of  you  .  .  .  leave  me 
alone.  I  want  to  be  alone. 

NINA. 

[To  herself.]     After  all — he  is  a  coward  too. 
JUDIT. 

Look  .   .   .  Look,  Agost  .   .  .  he  is  only  unconscious. 
.   .  .  not  hurt  at  all  ...  only  unconscious. 

ARDO. 

Only  unconscious  .   .   .  yes  .   .   .  the  unconscious. 
[He  rises  in  despair.  ] 

JUDIT. 

Won't  you  look  at  him?  .  .  .  Agost.  [She  puts  the 
boy  down  in  a  big  chair.] 

NINA. 

[To  Ardo.]  Have  pity  on  them,  sir  ...  sir.  I  be- 
seech you  .  .  .  have  pity  on  them — on  us  all. 

[Ardo  goes  over  to  the  child,  so  does  Klara,  trembling 
and  pale.] 
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KLARA. 
Judit,  I  did  it.     I  had  to  do  it. 

A  EDO. 
Klara !     So  then  .  .  .  this  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  all. 

[Short  silence. ] 
KLARA. 

I  know  .  .  .  it's  an  end  of  it  for  me  ...  you  must 
forgive  me,  for  I  shall  suffer  for  it  ...  but  it  was  no 
sin  ...  it  was  no  sin . 

PALKO. 

[Opens  his  eyes  in  great  effort.]  Father  .  .  .  mother 
.  .  .  you  must  follow  me  ...  to  fairyland  .  .  .  you  .  .  . 
[He  shuts  his  eyes  again.] 

ARDO. 

[Embracing  both  women.]  So  be  it  ...  we  will 
follow  you  ...  all  three  of  us  .  .  .  for  it's  the  only 
way.  [They  all  bend  over  the  child  except  Nina.] 

NINA. 

[After  a  while  to  herself.  ]  .  .  .  The  only  way  .  .  .  and 
I  must  leave  them  now — for  now  they  are  one.  .  .  . 

[She  goes  out  slowly  to  the  left.] 
CURTAIN. 


THE      END. 
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